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" Her lileut face li latnt]]' pela, 
And udiuu ihadm it like a tCU ; 



Wiiotii waking tliaoghu aie deep as dreaniB." 

* WiLVQX. 

" But the deliiate diain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again." 

C6uRT£9T and curiosity are very often at 
variance. With a harried apology, Lorraine 
had been shewn into a large, gloomy-looking 
apartment, wb»e he was left to his own 
thoughts and a small lamp. The moon, now 
at its fall, shone directly iato the room, sbed- 
ding'a sad aod softened light, which somewhat 
concealed the ravf^es of time, or what seemed 
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,the work of tbat even worse spoiler — man. 
The floor had been paved with alternate 
squares of difierent-coloured marbles: it had 
been dilapidated in many places, and the 
vacancies filled with common stone. The 
panels of the wall were of various and beauti- 
ful woods inlaid in bnciful patterns, while the 
cornices and divisions were of marble carved 
exquisitely, and the ceiling had been painted 
to resemble a summer sky. There was now 
scarcely a space uninjured : the cornices were 
broken away ; the pan^ had initial letters and 
uncouth faces rudely cut upon them; and 
on o»e side there was a number of small round 
holes, such as would be produced by a, shower 
of shot, and a few larger ones that indicated 
bullets. The roof was smoked and scorched ; 
and two pictures hung at one end, -01 rather 
their frames — for a black and smouldered can- 
vass shewed that fire had destroyed the work 
of the painter. 

Still, there were signs of human habitation, 
' I ingenuity. At the upper 
1 vine had been carefully 
and out, till it served the 
in. Kear it waft a high- 
red with embroidered silk. 
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whose rich bright colours shew^ it had bu^ 
lately left the skilful band of its worker. The 
floor beneath was spread with matting of tb9 
fragrant grass of the coantry : beside stood a 
small table of inlaid wood, and a cushios was 
at the feet, also worked with embroidered 
flowers. Against the wall were hung two or 
three crayon drawings : the moonlight shewed 
the upper one to be aMadonna and child — the 
otbers were hidden by the shadow of the vioe- 
leaves, which fell directly upon them. A cru- 
cifix, made of black oak — a few shelves, which 
seemed crowded with books — a case, which 
appeared, from its shape, to contain a ^ffte or 
guitar — and two or three small chairs, of the 
same dark wood, stood near; but the rest of 
the room was utterly unfurnished. 

The destruction wrought by time never op- 
presses the spirits as does that wrought by 
man. The fallen temple — the mouldering tower, 
gray with moss, and stained with rain, — seem 
but to have submitted to the inevitable doom 
of all; and the ruin time has made, time ;alM 
hallows. But the devastated home and perished 
household — man's sorrow following fast upon 
man's guilt — tells too near a tale of suffering,'- 
Hie destruction ia the one case is ^nduai 
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and far removed from ub — in the other, it may 
be sudden and fall even on onr own home. 
War, even in the distant battle ofa foreign land, 
is terrible and sorrowful enough ; but what ia 
the agony of blood ehed in the far warfare tp 
that poured at our own doors, and quenching 
the fire of onr own hearth ! 

Edward paced the room moomfully: he 
gazed on the shght remains of taste which 
had turned wealth to beauty. But the most 
touchiqg part of all, was to mark the effort 
that had been made to restore something of 
comfort and appearance. He thought of the 
beautiful face he had seen for a moment — it 
looked very young to have known much of 
suffering. The door of the room opened, and 
the negro appeared, bringing in supper; and 
the little table was soon spread. There was a 
fiask of light wine, a melon, some bread, and 
fried fish. And with all the volubility of his 
race, Caesar explained, that the ladies sent their 
excuses, and that to-morrow they hoped to 
make him personally welcome. 

A solitary supper is soon despatched. The 
Degro then shewed Lorraine to his sleeping- 
room, almost deafening him with apologies. 
It is a good sign when servants take the credit 
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of their master'a hoMBe so much to heart. Ad 
immense room, and a gigantic bed with dark- 
green baAgingS) were gloomy enough for either 
ghoBte or banditti, to whichever terror the tra- 
veller might most incline. But a bright wood 
fire drew at least round itself a cheerful circle^ 
within which Loiraine found he was to sleep. 
The fioor had been laid with heath and goa^ 
ekins, and on them more comfortable bedding 
than a traveller ought erec to consider oecei!- 
sary. The huge green bed was evidently too 
old and mouldy for uBe. 

Considering that it was near one, and that 
he had ridden some thirty miles, Edward migb( 
he excused for sleeping soundly, even, as the 
newspapers say, " under circumstances of the 
greatest excitement." He was awakened by 
the glad light of the morning sun pouring full 
into bis chamber, and shewing the past luxury 
and present desolation by which he was sur- 
rounded. The door, the wainscoting, were of 
mahogany — the walls were hung with the finest 
tapestry — and there were occasional spaces in 
which large mirrors had been set : but the ma- 
hogany was rough and discoloured, the tapesixy 
rent and faded, and the mirrors either wholly 
gone, and their places filled by qiatting, or by 
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fragments smashed aod shirered in erery direc- 
tion. The floor near the window was stained 
as if by heavy and long-continned rain ; and 
the casement was now repaired by different 
kinds or coarse glass, and the one or two lai^r 
openings by slips of wood. 

The view from the window was splendid. On 

one side, a dense wood of oak and cork trees 

spread its impenetrable bntbeautifnl barrier; 

on the other, an undulating country shewed 

every variety of vineyard, heath, and grove : 

the vines emerald in their green — the orange- 

l^ves, whose flowers, mingled with the wild 

thyme on the heath, scented the dew, which 

rose like a cloud of incense, silvery and fra- 

^nt. Gradually the mist cleared away, the 

»nt mountains came out in full and bold 

ef, and the winding river grew golden in 

sunshine. 

Edward was leaning from the casement, 
:n Cffisar made his appearance with intbrma- 
i that Donna Margaretta waited breakfast, 
followed the old man into the room where 
had been the night before, and seated in 
arm-chair was the lady whom his young 
ipanioQ addressed as her mother. With 
first word she spoke, her guest recognised 
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that peculiar insular accent which none but k 
native of England ever acquirei. We twely 
pay much attention to what neither coacems 
nor interests us; and Edward had foi^ttem 
that Don JnanUiad married an Englishwoman. 
She was a slight, girlieh-looking creature, with 
fair hail nearly concealed by the veil which was 
drawn round her head like a hood, hut which 
in its simn^icity rather added to her vcFy youthr 
fill face — there was Bomethiog of the grace of 
childhood with which she bade a countryman 
welcome " under any circumstances," slightly 
glancing at the dilapidated room :— " Circam- 
Btancea of which a native of your fortunate 
land oaonot, and therefore will not, I hope, 
jndge," said a low sweet voice, in good but 
foreign Engluh. 

Lorraine turned to the speaker, and reco^ 
nised his last night's companion. Their eyes 
met for a moment : in hers there was a singular 
mixture of timidity and decisicm, of appeal and 
yet dignity. She blushed deeply, but moment- 
arily, and her features instantly settled into an 
expression, calm, almost Cf4d ; as if any betrayal 
of emotion were utterly at variance with long 
habita of self-control. 

Edward had seen beauty often, and seen it 
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witfaerery possible aid ; but never had he seen 
beaaty so perfect, yet so utterly devoid of extra- 
neous ussistaoce. She wore a loose bl^ck stuff 
dress, up to the throat, aod the folds simply 
gathered by a girdle round the waist; yet A 
more symmetrical figure never gave grace to 
silken robe. The swan-like neck nobly sup- 
ported the finely-shaped head, round which the 
htur wag hound in the simplest manner. The 
features were of the first order : the high fore- 
head, the oval of the (ace, the short, curved lip» 
gave the idea of a Grecian gem ; and the clear < 
pale olive, unbroken by colour — a melancholy, 
almost Severe expression of thought, produced 
also the effect of the more spiritual and intel- 
lectual beauty of a statue rather than a picture. 
The eyes were peculiarly large, beautiful in 
form and colour ; of that rare deep, soft black ; 
thoughtful rather than animated ; quiet, down- 
cast, more than expressive : but it was not 
difficult to imt^ine, that, when their midnight 
depths were kindled, it would lie the flashing 
of the lightning. There was something sad in 
seeing youth such a contrast to itsolf — a &ce 
whose beauty only was young. 

With a bright changeful colour, a month 
whose smiles were in unison wiUi the bright 
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dear blue eyes, the mother almost seemed 
younger tbRa the daughter. Bonna Margft- 
retta's dress, though it was blacky shewed 
more of personal adornment. The material 
was a rich silk. The eada of the veil, drawn 
over her head, were embroidered with silver; 
she had long gold ear-rings; to a rich and 
large gold chain was suspeaded a cross set with 
precious stones ; and over the arm of her chair 
hung a rosary of agate beads. Another con- 
trast was, that, though Beatrice's little hands 
were as exquisitely shaped as her mother's, they 
had not the same delicate white which shewi 
the hand has known no ruder contact than a 
silken thread, a jute-string, or a fiower. More- 
over, the contrast between ber throat and lace 
shewed that Beatrice was somewhat sunburnt; 
whiie her mother's cheek was fair as one 

" No wind has swept — no iim has klss'd." 

They drew round the breakfast-table, which 
was as neat as if it bad been prepared in Eng- 
land. There was chocolate, new milk, honey- 
comb with its liquid amber droppings fragrant 
of a thousand flowers, a small loaf, and a 
little basket of green flgs. Lorraine observed, 
that while the rest of the meal was served on 
b2 
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the common earthenware of the country, Donnti 
Msigaietta'a cup was of exquisitely painted 
ehina, and placed on a small silver stand 
wrought in filagree. 

The meal passed cheerfully, eyen gaily. If 
Beatrice was silent, and seemingly anxious, her 
mother appeared to be even in high spirits. 
Delighted to see a countryman of ber own, she 
asked a thousand questigns. The sound of an 
English voice and English words carried her 
back to her childhood ; and the birds and flowers 
she had then loved now rose uppermost in her 
recollections. She often alluded to her hus- 
band — said he would soon be home— ^ and 
repeatedly dwelt on the pleasure it would give 
him to see an Englishman. 

Breakfast was scarcely finished before she 
rose, and asked Edward to accompany her to 
her garden. " It is just like an English one>" 

" It is very hot, dear mother — had you not 
better stay in the house ?" 

" There now — when my garden is so cool. 
You will go, will you not ?" said she, with an 
air of pretty childish entreaty to Edward. " We 
won't take you, Beatrice." 

Beatrice rose, and, calling the old black ser- 
Tant, spoke to him in a low voice in Spaoiab. 
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" CsBBU wiH diiact 70a — uid yoa will ttM» 
oare ofmy mother," she said to LOTniaa, with 
ratber more earneirtnaas of manner than seemed 
necessary. 

Tlie old negro led the way, and, with a most 
ostentations care^ cleared the path, which 
wound vary like a labyrinth, till it opened on 
a Bmall spaoe no one could have found without 
B guide. Entirely surrounded by ilex and oak- 
trees, it was like an island of sunshine ; the 
soft thick grass only broken by plots of many- 
colonred flowers. In the midst of each was a 
wooden stand, on which was a straw bee-hiTe~ 
every one of those Cortez of the insect world 
were out upon their golden search, and the 
murmur of their wings was like an echo to the 
falling fountain in the midst. The basin had 
once been carved like a lotus-leaf; the edgra 
were now rough and broken, but the water fell 
clear and sweet as ever. 

His companion delightedly pointed out the 
flowers and the bees ; and, whether it was 
the contagion of her gladness, the open air, 
« the sunshine, his spirits awoke from the 
depr)ession of his morning melancholy. Her 
peculiarly sweet laugh rose like music ; and 
he gradually began to draw a parallel between 
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ihe mother and the dsughter. In apite of Ih^ 
interest excited by Be&trice, the eonclnsion 
was ID favour of the parent. " The one," 
thought be to himself, " is gloomy and de- 
sponding — rash, too — think of last night's ad- 
venture. Donna Margaretta, on the contrary, 
reconciles herself to the alteration of her ftyt- 
tnnes by a gentle contentedness, engaging her 
mind and centering her wishes on bealthfol 
employment and innocent amusements, in th« 
best spirit of feminine pbiloaopby." 

He walked round the garden with her, till 
they came to an immense ilex-tree at one end. 
It had its lower branches fashioned into a sort 
of bower, and a rude lattice-work supported the 
growth of several luxuriant creeping plants. 
There were two or three seats coveted with 
matting; and on one of these, at the foot of 
the ilex, Donna Mai^aretta took her place. 
" It is not so pretty as our English gardens — 
have you a garden at home ?" Edward was 
obliged to confess his inattention hitherto to 
horticultural pursuits. " I was mach happier 
in England — now, don't you tell Beatrice, for 
she takes bis part — but Don Henriquez is very 
unkind to leave me as he does. I have not 
seen him such a long while." 
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Confidential comniunicatioas are usually 
«mb&rraBsing ; and Edward began to think, 
" What shall 1 sayl" Hia companion did not 
give him much time to consider, before she 
continued — " I hare very little to remind me 
of England ; but I have some of its flowers— 
I like tfaem better than all the others:" and, 
patting a drooping bough aside, she shewed 
some daisies, of which she gathered a few> 
At first she seemed as if about to give them 
to him, when suddenly her eyes filled with 
tears, and she p^sionately exclaimed, " Not 
these — I cannot give away these. They are 
English flowers — you wilt get plenty in your 
own country; you will go back there — I shall 
see England no more." 

Edward, both surprised and touched, endea- 
voured to soothe her; she did not appear even 
to hear what he said. She let the flowers drop, 
and, clasping her knees with joined hands, 
rocked backwards and forwards, half singing, 
half repeating the words, " no morej" while 
the tears fell hke a child's down her face, 
without an effort on her part to stop them. 
Gradually the sounds became inarticulate, the 
heavy glittering lash rested on the cheek, hei 
head made a natural pillow of the ilex' trunk; 
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saA Lomdiie ww etvidently that she wu sleep- 
ing. To withdraw as quietly as possible seemed 
his best plan ; when the entrance of Beatrice 
induced him to hesitate. 

Signiog to him for silence, she bent over her 
mother for a moment, drew a branch closer to 
exclude the sun from her face ; and, with step 
eo light that even to Lorraine's ear it was in- 
endible, she left the arbour, beckoning htm tO' 
follow. " I feared this," said she, her dark 
eyes filling with tears, whose softness was but 
momentary, bo instantly wore they checked. 
"My poor mother! — Qod forbid you shoold 
ever know what she has suffered ! — ^Think what 
must hare been the wretchedness that baa left 
her a child in mind," 

The truth Sashed on Edward. Desolate 
then, indeed, was the situation of the yonng 
creature before him. It is very difficult to ex- 
press sympathy to one who evidently shrinks 
from such expression. They walked on in 
silence till they came to where the n^;ro was 
at work. 

" I cannot leave my mother ; when she 
wakes, she would be so alarmed to find herself 
alone, and her sleep is as transient aa it is 
tmcertain ; but the country round is welt wwrth 
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a Btranger^B attentton, and Cxbot ia an excel- 
lent gaide as to roads. The picturesqne I must 
leave to youreelf. I shall hope at dinner to 
bear you eay that our valley is as beautiful as 
we barselves tbtok it." 

Edinird asked a few topographical questions, 
ftnd set forth without the old man, who seemed 
infinitely to prefer finishing "bie attendance on 
his camatioaB. 

The finest prospect would have been thrown 
sway on our young traveller : all he wished was 
solitude and his own thoughts. A nook was 
soon found ; he threw himself on the soft grass 
beneath a large myrtle-tree, and pondered over 
the eveota of, the last four-and-twenty hours ; 
at the same time, al^r an approved English 
fashion, picking off the leaves from every bough 
within his reach. One reflection made him 
strip a poor branch very quickly — it was the 
thought that, under all circumstances, he ought 
not to remain at Don Henriquez's house. Still, 
his family were evidently so situated that a 
friend might be of use. What could have in- 
duced Beatrice to assume a disguise so foreign 
to what seemed her feelings and manners? 
If he could find out the difficulty, might he 
not offer assistance? Desolate and deserted 
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SB both she aad her unfortuoate mother b[^ 
peared to be, every kind and good sentiment 
prompted an effort to serve them. The result 
of bis deliberations was, to. stay a little while, 
at all events. He might convince them of his 
sincere wish to render an}r aid in his power. 
Advice alone to one so friendless as Beatrice 
might be invaluable. So, picking the last leaf 
of myrtle he could reach, he determined to re- 
main. Inclination never wants an excuse — 
and, if one won't do, there are a dozen others 
soon found. 
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" EUe iuAt bella, st de pins la lenle h^rltiSra ! * * 
" Ce fut aoT cela qne js fonnai le piojet da mon iubliMC- 

Hittoire dt fleur d'Epint, 

Like the cards which fonn & child's plaything 
palace, our pleasures are nicely balanced one 
upon the other. The pleasure of change is op* 
posed by that of habit; and if we love best 
that to which we are accustomed, we like best 
that which is new. Enjoyment is measured by 
the character of the individual. Lord Mande- 
Tille was sorry to leave Rome, because be had 
grown used to it. Lady Mandeville was de- 
lighted to leave it. because she had grown tired 
of it. Emily, actuated by that restlessness of 
hope which peculiarly belongs to hope that is 
solely imaginative, was rather relieved by, thati 
pleased with, change. The map of her world 
was coloured by hw affections, and it had l^t 
two divisions, — absence and presence. She 
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koew that Edward Lomtine was on the Con- 
tineot, and she allowed her mind to dwell on the 
vagne. vain fancy of meeting him. 

It was winter, with a promise of spring, when 
they arrived at Naples. A few days saw them 
settled in a villa on the sea-coast, at some dis- 
tance from the ci^. Emily, who loved flowers 
with all the passion of the poetry that haunted 
them, gathered with delight the clustering roses 
which formed a miniature wood near the boose, 
and wore the beauty of June in the days of 
Febmary, Lord Manderille reproached her 
with being run away with by norelty, and said 
contmst gare them a doable charm in England. 
" llie blossom is a thousand times fairer when 
we have seen the leaf fall and the bough bare." 
Still, the situation of their villa was most 
lovely; it was quite secluded, in a little vale 
filled with wange-trees, now patting .forth the 
soft green of their leaves, and the delicate 
white tracery of their coming bads. The grove 
was varied by a plantation of rose-trees, a few 
pinasters, and a multitude of vrinding paths. 
It was evident that nature had been left for 
years to her own vagrant luxuriance. A c<4on- 
nade ran completely round the villa, which oa 
one'side only was open to the aea, whose sounds 
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vtvn never silent, and whose wavM were nerer 
still. A space, lightly shadowed by a few scat- 
tered orange-treee, sloped towards a terrace, 
which looked directly down upon the shore. 
The eye might wander over the blue expanse, 
Imiken by the skimfning sails, which distance 
and sunshine torn to edow, tike the white 
wings of the sea-birds, till sky and sea seem to 
meet, false alike in their seeming fairness and 
seeming union ; — the sails, in reality, being but 
coarse and discoloured canvass, and the dis- 
tance between sea and sky still immeaaarable. 
On the left, the waters stretched far away — «l 
the right, a slight bend in the coast was the 
boundary of the view. Thickly covered with 
pind and dwarf oaks to the v»y summit, the 
shore arose to a great height, and shut out the 
city of Na[des. On the top shone the white 
walls of the convent of St. Valerie ; and on a 
fair evening, when the wind set towards the 
viUa, the vesper hymns came in faint music 
over the sea. 

Ilie time which passes pleasantly passes 
lightly; days are remembered by their cares 
more than by their content; and the few suc- 
ceeding weeks wrote their events as men, says 
the Arabic proverb, do benefits — on wat6r. 
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Lord Maaderille Was daily more desirons of )«• 
taming to England, and resolved to be then 
by March at the latest. Lady Mandeville be- 
gan to calculate on the effect her protigitt 
Miss Arundel, was to produce — and the reeult 
in ber mind was a very brilliant one. To do her 
talents justice, Emily had improved very much 
since ber residence under bet care. Though 
too. timid and too sensitive in her temper ever 
to obtain entire «elf-command, she had acquired 
more self-possession — a portion of which is in- 
dispensably necessary to gracefulness of man- 
ner. Encouraged and called forth, ber natural 
powers began to be more evident in conver- 
sation; and her accomplishments, ber exqui- 
site dancing, and her touching yoice, were no 
longer painful both to herself and her friends^ 
from the excess of fear which attended their 
exercise. A little praise is good for a very sfay 
temper — it teaches it to rely on the kindnes* 
of others. And last, not least, she was grown 
very much handsomer ; the classic perfection of 
her profile, the symmetry of her 6gure, were 
more beautiful in their perfect development. 

Some preparations for their return to Eng- 
land engaged Lord Mandeville for two Or three 
days at Naples ; and the day at^r his de- 
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partnre the rest took an excursion (o one of 
the ruins in the neighbourhood. This excur- 
Moa had been long t&lked of; it was made in 
the name of the children — an excuse common 
on such occasions. Childish gaiety is very con- 
tagions, and sunshine and open air very exhi- 
larating ; and the whole party arrived at their 
destination in that humour to be pleased, which 
is the best half of pleasure. Naturally lively, 
LadyMandeTille'avivacity*waa the most charm- 
ing thing in the world, llie two boys their 
only cavaliers, they wandered about in search 
of a picturesque spot for their dining-room. 
Much of the trouble we give ourselves is quite 
innecesaary — it matters very little where a 
good appetite finds its dinner. However, trou- 
ble is, like virtue, its own reward. At last, 
at the instigation of a little peasant, whose 
keen dark eyes belied him much if he were not 
a very imp of mischief, they fixed on their 
banqueting-place. A lovely spot it was; a 
hanging ground, just on the very edge of a 
wood, whose dark shadow seemed as if it had 
never been broken. Below them spread a fair 
and fertile country — vineyards putting forth 
their first shoots, and olive plantations whose 
light gray leaves shone like morning froat-woik ; 
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while the dim blue line of thQ sea dosed the 
view. The side of their hill was very varied and 
uoevea ; but the site of their rest was decided 
by the welling of a little spring, which bubbled 
up a sudden vein of silver from the earth, and 
wandered on like a child ' singing the same 
sweet Bong. The place was covered with moss, 
whose bright green was speckled with pnrple, 
crimson, gold, minute particles of colour, like 
an elfin carpet embreidered by Titania and her 
fairy couct. The ground rose on each aide like 
a wall, but hung with natural tapestry — the 
creeping plants which in the South take such 
graceful and wreathing forms in their folie^. 

On a space a little below lay the rains they 

had been seeking. Vivid must have been the 

imagination that could there have traced the - 

temple which, in former days, paid homage to 

the beautiful goddess, by being beautiful like 

herself. Two columns alone remained — Ionian 

in their grace and lightness. A few fragments 

rthe wall lay scattered about, but some chance 

ind had sown them with violets, and eveiy 

ace, whether of architecture. or decay, was 

idden by the broad leaves, or the thousafods 

r deep -blue flowers, whose sweetoess was 

}toad on the atmosphere. 
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Francis and dis brother were especially 
happy: tb^ helped, or rather retarded, the 
spreading their diaoer — every dish was to be 
ornamented with the wild flowers they had 
gathered ; and they ran about, if not with all 
the utility, with all the celerity of goblin pages. 
I do not think childhood the happiest period 
of our life ; but its sense of happiness is peou- 
liarly keen. Other days have more means and 
appliances of pleasure; but then their relish 
is not BO exquisite. It all, bowever, comes to 
the same in the long-run. The child has to 
learn the multiplication-table — the man has 
to practise it. 

*' I am happy," said Lady Mandeville, " to 
find I hare not lost all taste for thosa pleasures 
called simple and natural, as all out-of-door 
pleasures are denominated." 

" Even in England, whose climate you d&r 
precate, in that spirit of amiable opposition 
which I once heard you call the key-arch of 
conversation," replied Emily, " I always loved 
being out in the open air. I have a feeling 
of companionship with our old trees ; and my 
thoughts take, as it were, freer and more tan- 
gible shapes. I always used to go and think 
in the shrubbery." 
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" Dream, you mean." 

At this moment their little guide began to 
aipg one of those popular aire which the Italian 
peasantry execute with such singular taste. 
They listened as the sweet voice died away, 
and then was repeated by an echo from the 
rock. A rush of hurried steps broke upon the 
Bong — the branches crashed overhead — the 
party caught a glimpse of some half-dozen 
dark figures. In another moment, Emily felt a 
cloak flung over her bead; and, blinded and 
silenced, was lifted seemingly in some one's arms, 
ki whose grasp she was nothing. Again she felt 
herself raised : she was placed on a horse — 
her companion sprang up behind — and off they 
galloped, with a velocity which effectually be- 
wildered her senses. She could only distin- 
guish the sounds of other horses' steps besides 
their own. 

At length, almost fainting with their speed, 
she was aroused by the suddenness of their 
halt. She was lifted from the horse, carried 
a short distanse, the cloak partly loosened, and 
her hand drawn within a powerful arm, that 
half-guided, half-supported het up a long; steep 
flight of steps. A door creaked on its hinges— 
the grasp upon her was rdaxed — a strange 
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ToicQ said, in tolerable, though foreign, accents, 
" Ladies-^from the days of chivalry to the pre- 
fleat, no woman was ever seriously angry at the 
homage, however rude, excited by her. own 
charms : they pardon the offence themselves 
caused. Pray use your own pleasnre, of whidl 
1 am the slave." 

The door shut heavily on hinges whose rnst 
grated as it closed. 

" Do throw that great cloak aside, and tell 
me what you think of our adventure," said 
Lady Mandeville, who seemed divided between 
alann.and laughter. 

Emily collected her scattered faculties, and 
looked round with all the terror and none of 
the mirth of her companion. They were in 
a spacious roMu, whose days of splendour 
had long since passed away. The walls had 
once been stuccoed with perhaps beautiful 
paintings ; — damp had effaced all, except 
patches where blues, reds, and greens, had 
mingled into one dim and discoloured stain. 
All trace of what the floor had been, was lost 
in one uniform darkness. The windows were 
fastened with strong iron lattices, and so com- 
pletely overgrown with ivy, that not one gleam 
of daylight pierced through the thick leaves. 
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Evideat prapanttion bad, however, \twa made 
for their arriTal. At one ead of the room was 
spread a sqnare carpet, and on it stood a 
table, OQ which were placed two most sacri- 
legiona-lookiog wax-tapera : it is to be feared 
•ome poor unner stayed longer in purgatory 
from the abduction of his offering. Tbe^e 
threw their light on three lajge old chairs, 
covered with tapestry, which eeemed long to 
have been the home of the moth — and also 
shewed an open door, leading into another 
apartment. This Lady Mandeville prepared to 
explore. It was fitted up as abed-room,. On 
a dressing-table stood two more wax-tapers, 
but nnligbted, a laige loolung-glass, and a most 
varied aftsortment of perfumes and fragrant oils. 
The two grated windows were here also covered 
with iry ; bnt the view was very confined. 

Lady Mandeville approached the table, and 
opening one of the bottles of sweet essences, 
said, " I see oar bandit chief is prepared for 
lain^ng and hysterics." 

" How can you laugh ? Hark ! Did you not 
hear a step 1" 

" Yes, I beard my own. My dear Emily, do 
not be more frightened than is absolutely neces- 
sary. A heavy ransom is the worst that can 
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bdUl oe. AccordiDg to the usuai couTse of 
homui afikiis, we shall pay dearly for our 
fttnusement." 

" I wish we had staid at the Tilla. What 
will Lord MaDdevtllo aay?" 

" Wooder what iud need ns to leave England ." 

" Ob, if we were but in England now t" 

" All onr misfortuQes originate in my acting 
SLgainat my principles. What business had I 
with simple and innocent pleasures — your 
dinings on the grass — yoor picturesque situft- 
tions — your fresh water from the foantainl 
Maudeville may jast blame himself: he was 
always talking of rural enjoyment, till I thought 
there must be something in it." 

" But what shall we do ?" 

" The best we can. Try this lemon per- 
fume." 

Lady Mandeville was mora alarmed than ^e 
would allow : still, the excitement of the adven- 
ture kept op her spirits. Moreover, she had 
been so accustomed to have every event happen 
according to her own will, that the possibility 
of the reverse was one of those misfortunes . 
which we expect to happen to every <mi6 but 
onrselvea. 

The evening closed in. At last the rus^ 
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hiDges of the door announced an arrival, and 
an old woman appeared, bearing various kinds 
offood. Sbe spread the table, and presently 
returned with two fiasks ofwitie. She looked 
good-natured, and seemed civil ; but the various 
attempts of Lady Mandeville to engage her in 
conversation were fruitless, as neither under- 
stood what the other said. 

The supper was laid, and for three. The old 
woman left the room ; and a few moments after; 
a cavalier made his appearance. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than his entrance. Alai^ 
cloak enveloped his tall figure — the heroes of 
the Cobourg might have studied its folds ; a pro- 
fusion of feathers waved from his slouched hat; 
and his black whiskers and mustaches finished 
the effect. He flung the cloak most melo- 
dramatically over his lefl arm — took off the 
plumed hat, whose white feathers swept the 
.floor — shewed a pair of silver-mounted pistols, 
and a dark-blue doublet laced with crimson and 
gold, tind a worked falling collar, Wallack 
himself could not have dressed the bandit better. 
He was tall — handsome, in the style of the 
subUme and sallow — and advanced to the table 
with an ease whose only fault was, that it was 
too elaborate. 
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" I caDDot bat regret, ladies, that your first 
Tisit to the caBtle of my ancestors shoald be 
less Toluntary than I could wish ; but, alas ! 
beauty has much to answer for." 

" The courtesy of your manner," said Lady 
Mandeville, cautiously suppressing some sudden 
emotion of surprise, " belies that of your con- 
duct. What can your motive be, if you wel- 
come us as guests ? If we accept your hospi- 
tality, we claim your protection." 

" I would die to give you pleasure — I live 
but in your sight." 

" Again let me ask you your motive for this 
outrage ; or rather, let me entreat you to name 
ouF ransom, and give us the means of com- 
municating with our friends." 

" Ransom ! name it not to me. Love, not 
gold, has led me on. Beantiful mistress of my 
heart, behold your slave!" and he dropped oa 
one knee before Emily, who clung, half-fainting 
with surprise and fear, to Lady Mandeville. 
" I have loved you for years ; in England, when 
an exile from my native country, I worshipped 
at a distance. I returned to Naples ; but my 
heart was away in your cold island — our 
Southern beauties were lovely in vain — when, 
one day, I saw yOu on the sti-ada. Alas ! even 
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ibea none bat a lover might htcve hoped. I 
knew the pride of the English — how little my 
Doble name or my fervent passion would aTail 
with the haughty iglandeni your fnenda. Love 
made me desperate. I assembled' my vassals ; 
and now sue at your feet for pardon." 

Emily was speechless with dissnay, when her 
romantic lover turned to Lady Mandeville. 

" May I implore your iDtercesaion ? Tell her 
that all she waves of entreaty now, shall be 
repaid in adoration after our marriage." 

" Surely," said Lady Mandeville, retaining 
her self-possession, though with difficulty, " if 
you have been in England, you must know that 
Miss Arundel, as a minor, is depmdent on the 
will of her guardian." 

" Ah, his pleasure will fellow hers. I have 
planned every thing. To-morrow momiog my 
confessor will be here ; be will unite us : and 
when her guardian. Lord Mandeville, retams, 
I shall implore your mediation. A few days 
wilt arrange all our aSairs." 

" I would rather die !" exclaimed Emily, 
roused into momentary energy. 

" Ah, you young ladies do not always die 
irhm you talk about it. To-morrow will see 
jou ComitesB di Frianchettini." . 
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- " Such a manif^e/' said Lady Mandeville, 
"would be a farce. Remember the inevitable 
puDishment." 

" Which it will then be the interest of my 
bride to avert. What rational objection can 
the lady urge t I offer her rank — to be mis- 
treB8 of my heart and my castle." 

Lady Mandeville glanced round the dilapi- 
dated and empty room. The Count saw the 
look. 

" YeB, our noble house has lost its ancient 
splendour. This has been the century of re- 
volutions ; and our fomily have not escaped. 
Should Miss Arundel prefer the security of her 
own mon fcHtunate island, I am willing, for her 
sake, to make it my country. Alas ! onr Italy 
is as unfortunate as she is beautiful ; ~ not hera 
the soil in which patriotism flourishes." 

" The Count Fhanchettini is a patriot, then? 
How does the violence practised upon us accord 
with his ideas of liberty?" 

" Love, Signora, owqb no mie. But, a thou- 
sand pardons — in the lover I forget the host. 
Permit me to hand you to the supper^table." 

Decision is easy where there is no choice. 
Feint and bewildered, Emily took her seat. 
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drawing, like a child, close to Lttdy Mande- 
ville, who was at once alarmed and amused. 

" I can recommend this macaroni, for it is 
my favoarite dish : I am very national. You 
will not take any? Ah, young ladies are, or 
ought to be, light eaters. Your ladyship will, 
I trust, set yoar fair companion an example." - 

The Count at least did honour to the maca- 
roni he recommended, contriving, nevertheless, 
' to talk incessantly. He turned the conversa- 
tion on England — nam^ divers of their friends 
— asked if one was dead, and another married — 
and hoped Emily was as fond as ever of the 
Opera. 

" We seem to have so many mntuat acquaint- 
ances," remarked Lady Mandeville, carelessly, 
" I wonder we happen never to have met 
before." 

The Count gave her a keen glance ; but hers 
was a well-educated countenance; — even in 
ordinary intercourse Bhe would have been as 
much ashamed of an unguarded expression of 
face as of language; and now it was under 
most careful restraint. 

" Ah, your ladyship's circle was too- gay for 
me. I was a misanthropic exile, who shrank 
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from society. The object that might have ia- 
duced me to join it I had not then beheld -r- 
I only saw Miss Arundel just before she left 
town. My senteace of banishment was re- 
Toked ; but Naples had lost itB charms when 
I saw the idol of my soul, and resolved she 
should be mine." 

" Take my advice — restore as to.oui friends, 

and our gratitude " 

. " Signora, I have lired in the world, and 
prefer certainty to expectation. I will now 
retire; — late hours must not injure the roses 
I expect my bride to wear to-morrow. I go to 
guard your slumbers." 

So sayii^, he folded his cloak around him, 
and departed — to say the truth, a little disap- 
pointed. Emily's state of breathless terror had 
disconcerted one of his plans. He had relied 
on producing something of an impression ; — 
plumes, pistols, cloak, mustaches, passion, and 
an attitude, he had calculated were irresistible ; 
but not a glance, except of fear, had been 
turned towards him. However, the game was 
in his own hands, and he cared little whether 
he roughed or smoothed it. 

"Why, Emily!" exclaimed Lady Mande- 

nlle, unable, even under such circumstances, 

c2 
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to attf^resB her laughter, " do yoa not remem-' 
het this hero of our ' Romance of the Castle V ". 

Emily shook her head. 

" Only dear, that Count Frianchettini, Uie 
lorer and the patriot, is Signor Giulio, our old' 
hair-dreeser. I recognised him instantly. Oh, 
be muBt know enough of English people to be 
aware thtX bis plan is ridiculoua. What a h«ro 
for a melodrame ! I will advise him to-morrow 
to come out at Covent Garden, and offer to 
patronise his benefit." 

The old woman's entrance, to clear away th* 
supper, bn^ off their dialogue. She pointed 
to their bed-room, made every offer of service 
by signs, and at length departed. They heard 
heavy bolts drawn on the outside of tiieir door^ 

" What shall we do 1 " exclaimed Emily, 
bursting into tears. 

" Why, I cannot advise your marriage, which 
. absurd project I do not believe our romantic 
professeur will dare carry into execution. Only 
try to suppress all appearance of terror ; — fear 
is his best encouragement; for fear, he olearly 
sees, is all be baa to expect. Rely upon it, he 
has been reading romances in England, and ~ 
thought a picturesque chief of banditti would 
torn anyyoung lady's head. So polite a cot^eur 
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will surely never wnd one of our eais bb a tokoB 
for OUT ransom. Why, it would go to his heart 
to cut off a favourite curl." 

'* How dreary the room looks! — the dark 
'floor — the discoloured walls — the huge sha- 
dows, which seem to move as I gaze !" 

" The very place for ghosts and midnight 
marder. You must certainly re-fumish them — 
but qnite in the antique style — when you are 
Count«BB di Frianchettini." 

" How can you jest at the bare possitulity 
of such a misfortune?" 

" What is the use of crying? Thank God 
the childrea were left behind — they will give 
the alarm. I hare arranged all the scene of 
to-morrow in my onn mind. You will be 
dragged to the altar ; — you will faint, of course ; 
this occasions a delay — a sudden noise is heard 
— a party of soldiers rush in — a little 6ghtiDg, 
and we are safe. It ia so very unromantic to 
be rescued by one's husband : it would be such 
an opportunity for a lover. ' What do' you say 
to Edward Lorraine — he would be a fitting hero 
for such an adventure?" 

Emily blushed, but made no answer. Indeed, 
she was seized at that moment with a desire to 
ex}d<»e their prison. The survey was bood 
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finished. The firqt room contained nothing 
but the table and three large chairs : the 
other, whose only entrance was the door which 
led from the outer apartment, had two mat- 
tresses and the dressing-table ; and the windows 
were only covered with a slight grating, which 
yielded to a touch. Lady Mandeville tore sway 
some of the ivy, and looked out. There was ' 
water below — for the stars were reflected with 
the tremolous brightness which mirrors them 
in the wave; and a dark outline, as if of a 
steep and wooded bank, arose opposite. 

" If theworst comes to the worst, we can but 
throw ourselves into the river : which would 
you like best — to be shot, stabbed, or drown- 
ed?" 

Emily shuddered ; and, to own the troth, as 
the cold night-air chilled them to the very heart. 
Lady Mandeville's spirits sank very consider- 
dbly. Danger she could laugh at — for she could 
not force herself to believe it could menace her 
— but personal inconvenience made itself felt; 
and she trembled with cold, while Emily shook 
with fear. It was a pleasant prospect of pagsmg 
the night, especially a night that looked to such 
a morning. They sat down on one of the. mat- 
tresses — tired, but afraid to sleep — and very 
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thankful that they had been half sufibcated by 
their cloaks, which had been used to blindfold 
them — at least they now serred to wrap them 
up. 

Small erils make the worst part of great ones : 
it is BO much easier to endure misfortune than 
to bear an incoDvenience. Captain FrankliD, 
half frozen on the Arctic shores, would noC 
gmmble one tithe so much as an elderly gentle- 
man sitting in a draught. 
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CHAPTER III. 



diaMtiified with tlili dbiraiM cdebrlty, and to look Mil 
far opportuDiiies of acanspluhlug a n 
lame." — Sydehhah. 



Qenioe has many misfortunes to encounter; 
but the worst that can befall it, is when it 
happens to be universal. When a whole worM 
is before it from which to choose, it is rather 
difficult to decide. This had been the case 
with Giulio Castelli. His mother was a dancer 
at the Neapolitan Opera ; his father — but truly 
that was an honour which, like the crown of 
Belgium, no one seemed very ready to accept. 
The first ten years of his life were passed in 
enacting interesting orphans or Cupids ; but, 
alas ! he grew out of the theatrical costume 
and the age of Love. His mamma died ; his 
uncle adopted him, and insisted on bringing 
him up in an honest way — which meant, cheat- 
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ing his cuBtomei^ for macaroni aa much as pos- 
sible. 

Young Giulio soon made macaroni as well as 
his uncle, and then felt he had a soul superior 
to his situation. He settled his accounts sum- 
marily — ihat is to say, he took as many ducats 
as he could findf and joined a company of 
strolling comedians. If his musical talents bad 
equalled faia others, his fortune had been mad^ ; 
but he had a voice and ear that might have 
been English. He was next valet to an English 
nobleman, who lived in his carriage: he was 
cook to a cardinal, on the profits of whose 
kitchen be travelled for a while at his owa 
expense. He went to Paris as an artist, who 
took likenesses in rose-coloured wax ; and was 
successful ti> a degree as faair-dreaser iu Londtm. 
He soon was what seemed wealthy to an 
Italian. As be grew rich, he grew sentimental — 
thought of grapes and Bunshine — bis first love — 
and his old uncle. 

He returned to Naples — found Semfioa had 
married — grown fat, and had had seven childreo. 
His uncle was dead, and bad left bis property to 
a convent to say masses that his nephew might 
turn from his evil ways. GiuUo felt idle and 
stupid — gambled and loet his last pistole — had 
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recourse to his wits and his old opinion, that it 
was a person's own fault if he was poor while 
others were rich. 

There was some philosophy in this ; hut, like 
most other doctrines when reduced to practice, 
it was carried too far. His principles endangered 
his person ; and the futurity of the galleys was 
a disagreeable perspective. 

One day Lady Mandeville and Emily drove 
into Naples. The gaily embroidered curtains 
of their Tehicle blew aside, and the two ladies, 
muffled in fur mantles, were distinctly visible. 
, It is curious how tittle we speculate on what 
may be the impression we produce on others — 
unless, indeed, vanity comes into play, and then 
there is no bound to the speculation. Still, the 
general feeling is utter indifference. Take an 
example from London life. Some fair dame 
" in silk attire" folds her cloak round her — if 
very cold half buries her face in her boa — and 
drives the usual morning round, without one 
thought given to the crowd through which she 
passes; — and yet how many different sensations 
have followed the track of that carriage ! ad- 
miration, envy, even hate. Some youth has 
loitered on his busy way to take another gaze at 
a being whose beauty and grace are of another 
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order than bis working world. Some young 
pedestrian .of her own sex has cast a glance of 
envy at the bonnet of which a glimpse is jnst 
caught through the window; and, as envy is 
ever connected with repining, turns regretfully 
to pursue a walk rendered distasteful by com- 
pariaon. Then hate — that hate with which the 
miserably poor look on others' enjoying, what 
he sees, but shares not, and pursues the toil 
that binds him to the soil, fiercely and bitterly 
saying, " Why have I no part in the good 
things of earth?" Still less did Lady Mande- 
ville and Emily, as they drove through the 
streets of Naples, dreary as is the aspect of a 
southern metropolis in the winter, — still lesa 
did they think of the hopes, the enterprise, 
and the daring, their appearance excited in the 
-breast of one individual. 

Gii^io had for some time past been connected 
with some gentlemen who quite differed with 
Solbmon about the advantages of a dry morsel 
and quietness, rather preferring Wordsworth's 
view of the case — 

" The good old rule 
Snfflcelli them, the simple plui — 
That tlie7 thmild take who have the power, 
And tlwjf thonjd keep wbo tsn." 
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There was an old ctsUe by a small rivel', onlj^ 
a. abort dwtanoe from the MandeniUes — tin 
hvcmt of some half dozen of bis more imtne-^ 
diate associates — that eeemed the very place 
for an exfdoit like the one he meditated. 
His residence in England hod taught him the 
language ; and one or two little adTenturee had 
given him a high idea of English predilectioiu 
for fbreigneiB ; he therefore came to tiie con- 
elasion, that if Miss Arundel was a girl of any 
heart, it never could resist a picturesque ban- 
ditti chieflain — Salvator Rosa and the Surrey 
Theatre blended in one. His plan was skilfiilly 
laid, and daringly execated. The impressiOD 
be was to produce was ike only erroneona put 
of his calculations. 

It was now a littM past midnight. " My 
dear Emily," said Lady Mandeville, " if there 
were but a castle clock to toll the hour !" 

" If LordtMandeville returns home to-oight, 
as we expected, surely he will be able to trace 

08." 

" It is upon his efforts I rely. O Heaven I 
what is that?" as something fell heavily in at 
the window. 

It was the extreme stillness that exa^^rated 
the noise ; for, when they picked op the cause. 
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H was aa arrow, evidently just cut, and a' strip 
of nannw paper folded tightly round. It con- 
tained tiiese worda, written in pencil : — 

" If you can manage to lower a Btring from 
the window yourescape is certain. 

" An Englishman." 

lAdyMandeTilleaprai^ to the window. She 
had already cleared away enough ivy to enable 
her to aee oat. It waa too dark to distinguish 
any object definitely: the shadow of the old 
castle lay black on the river, and the outline of 
the opposite bank was only marked 1^ deeper 
obscurity. 

" How shall we manage ?" 

Emily, whose distinguishing quality was not 
|»eeeDce of mind, only looked eagerly at her 



" We oannot be worse off— we may be better. 
I am sorry, my dear girl, even to propose such 
a sacrifice ; but give me that pretty apron we 
thought so picturesque and peasant-like this 
moniing, and help me to tear it into strips." 

Emily took off her blue silk apron, whose red 
. trimming was a flattering likeness of a Neapo- 
Et&n costume. It was soon torn up, and knotted 
t<^ther. 
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" It is BO ligbt that th« vind will blow it 
back. What shall we do to steady it? An 
arm of these huge chairs wookt be very ccmve- 
oient ; but to break them is beyood my slxength. 
Bat I have an idea." 

So saying. Lady Mandetille turned to the 
toilette, and mercilessly tied up in her handker- 
chief the various brushes, combs, oils, pomade, 
and rouge, with which the table was profusely 
covered. Their weight was sufficient, and the 
string was lowered from the window. 

They heard a Bplash in the water, and the 
next moment the string was apparently taken 
hold of: again it felt slack, and they drew it 
up, with some light weight attached to it. 
They saw a coil of rope, and another little 
scroll. It was a leaf from a pocket-book, 
written in pencil — by the feel, not by sight — 
and contained these words : — 

" To the rope is fastened a species of ladder. 
Can you draw it up, and secure it sufficiently 
to allow my ascent? Ifyoii can — by way of 
signal, darken yoor lights for a moment." 

With some difficulty they deciphered the . 
scrawl, and instantly proceeded to cany its 
adrice into execution. 
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Lady Mandeville'B buoyant spirits, those 
Dunes of ready wit, suggested, as she herself 
said, laughingly, " %s maay resources as a ro^ 
mance." They drew up the ladder, and secured 
it by attaching the rope to the three heaTy 
arm-chairs. 

" Our delirerer will, at all erents, not look . 
his character if he outweighs these hnge masses 
of architecture rather than furniture." 

The signal was given by shrouding the tights. 
One minute's surprise, and a dark, shadow ap- 
peared at the window. A strong grasp forced 
aside the iron stanchions — a tall slight figure 
sprang into the room. 

" Mr. Spenser ! the very hero for an adven- 
tare I" exclaimed Lady Mandeviile. 

'' Miss Amndel I" exclaimed the cavalier, his 
eye naturally fixed on its chief object of in- 
terest. 

" We mtistwait to finish our astonishment," 
said Lady Mandeville. 

" Indeed," returned Cecil, " time is precious. 
Have yon courage to descend a ladder of rope ? 
I think 1 can guarantee your safety." 

Pausing one moment to secure the chairs 
more firmly, Spenser again approached the 
casement. 
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" My young companion," rejoined Lady Man- 
deville, " shall go fint — uy nerres are the more 
serviceable of the two." . 

Emily trembled to euch a d^ree that Cecil 
supported her with difficulty to the boat, wheie 
the ladder terminated, and was kept firm by 
iome stranger. However, the convictioa on his 
mind was, that nothing could be more grac^ul 
than timidity in a woman. Lady Mandeville 
followed; and three minutes was the utmost 
time that elapsed before their little boat was 
Boating down the stream. 

The strictest silence was preserved. At 
length the stranger said, in very patois-sound- 
ing Italian, " We can use our ours now." 

" How did you come so opportunely to our 
rescue V 

" I will give you," returned Cecil, " no re- 
cital just at preseat. We must row for our 
lives, as they say on the Thames when they 
are rowing for ' the cup and the kiver.' " 

The light dip of the oars alone broke on the 
silence. Lady Mandeville was more anxious 
now the danger was over ; and Emily was too 
. much exhausted to speak : besides, to teJI the 
truth, disappointment, however unreasonable it 
may seem, was the uppermost feeling in her 
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pkind. When sbe raw a yonog cavalier spring 
into the room, »he immediately made up her 
mind that it wgus Lorraine. A young lady's 
l0T«t IB alwayi present to her imagination ; and, 
of course, exaggerating in her owq mind both 
the difficulty and honour of the adventure, ahe 
felt aa if Edward had been actually defrauded. 
If not the most uureafionable — that would be 
saying too much — a girl in love is certainly 
the most unreasoning of human beings. 

The tide of the narrow stream was with them ; 
Cecil and his comrade rowed vigorOnsly ; and all 
danger of pursuit was rapidly decreasing. Bat 
that each <^ the party were too much occupied 
for external observation, the eye might have 
dwelt delightedly on the still beauty around. 
The deep river, where the oar dipped, but 
plashed not — the gloomy outlines of the steep 
batiks, whose old trees seemed gigantic — the 
dark sky overhead, where two or three small 
but bright stars shone their only Ught, so far 
and 80 spiritual — the gleam of the tapers, 
which, from the stream's running in a straight 
line, was still visible from the casement of the 
cAd castle, though now diminished to a smaU 
bright point — the obscure which they were pe- 
netratiog — for, from the increasing height of its 
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baoka, the river ^w darker and darker — all 
made one of those exciting^ scenes where the 
imagination, like a landscape-painter, colours 
from nature, only idealising a little. A bend 
in the river shut out the castle light : the boat- 
men paused on their oars. 

" All path by the rirer ends here on their 
ade ; and we are now as safe as fish in the sea 
when there's nobody to catch them," said the 
game coarse voice as before. 

Cecil now commenced his oarratire, which 
was soon told. Attracted by the extreme beauty 
of the. wild and httle-knowa southern part of 
Naples, he bad been wandering there for some 
. weeks — so he said ; to which may be added, 
he was making up his mind whether Miss 
Arundel would think him a welcome visitor at 
the villa. We always hesitate where the feel- 
ings are concerned — and he loitered away a 
whole day of uncertainty when only within a 
couple of hours' ride from their house. This, 
he stated, was occasioned by the great beauty 
of the place and its environs. 

About sunset, he was leaning on the remains 
of an old wall, which bad once probably sur- 
rounded a Roman encampment, and now served 
as a line of demarcation between two villt^es. 
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as jealotts of each other's claims as near peigh- 
bours asually are. While he was deliberating 
whether he should ride over to the Mandevilles 
or not, a man, a stranger — though by this time 
he was well acquainted with most of the pea- 
saDts — came up and spoke to him. This is 
not so impertinent in an Italian a» it is in an 
Englishman — or it is not thought, so, which 
amounts to the same thing. Cecil, therefore, 
civilly replied to his question, "which was one 
almost as general as the weather, 'viz. the time. 
Still the man lingered, and at last said, " The 
Signor Inglesi does not seem a cavalier that 
would leave his own countrywomen in trouble 
without helping them." 

" WTiy, that must very mtich depend on the 
nature of the distress." 

No Englishman was ever yet so young, or 
so adventurous, as not to give one first thought 
to the imposition which he always expects — 
and for which he is, notwithstanding, never 
prepared. To make the shortest of the story, 
as mysteries are of no use now-a-days — from 
long habit, every reader always foreseeing their 
end — this man was one of Giulio's companions. 
Francisco bad assisted in the abduction of Lady 
~ Mandeville and Miss Arundel, and was now on 
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his way to fetch a priest, already gained over 
by the enterprising professor of curls and car- 
biaes. But 

" Envy will merit, lik« Itt ihade, punue;" 

and genius, though it cannot commanicate it- 
self, can comrooQicate its example. Francisco 
saw his companion after he had ^snmed the 
picturesque costume which was to annihilate 
the young Englishwoman's peace of mind. In 
the fulness of bis glory he folded his cloak 
round him, suffered the white plumes to droop 
over his curls, polished and perfumed with the 
most fragrant oils, and, turning from bis mirror 
to his friend, said, " I think my chance is a very 
tolerable one : instead of running away with 
the lady, I might have left it to her own good 
taste to have run away with me." 

Giulio was not the first " talented indivi- 
dual" whose vanity has been, primarily, an 
inconvenience to others, and then to himself. 
Called hastily away for a moment, Francisco 
tried on the cloak and plumed bat his comrade 
had left on a bench beside : he folded his arms, 
and walked to the glass — " I am sure I look 
quite as well as he does." To this conviction 
succeeded the doubt, why should Giulio mairy 
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the beautiful and rich English girll But Fran- 
cisco had no invention — fae could devise no 
expedient by which he could step into the 
other's place. A thonsand old grudges rose up 
in his memory — the reward lost its value in 
his eyes — and be arrived at the sure conclu- 
sion of the envious, that if he could not make, 
he could mar. Tfae last finish was given to his 
displeasure by being sent for the priest while 
his companions sat down to supper, OS be 
set in one of the worst possible humours, and 
sxaggerated to the utmost what be termed his 
comrade's luck. 

Now, the difference between good and bad 
intentions is this: — that good intentions are so 
very satisfoctory in themselves, that it really 
seems a work of supererogation to carry them 
into execution ; whereas evil ones have a rest> 
lessnesB that can only be satisfied by acticm 
— and, to the shame of fate be it said, very 
many facilities always offer for their being 
effected. 

Francisco was considering Giulio's good for- 
tune, as if it had been taken away from him- 
self, when be caught sight of Mr. Spenser. A 
thousand plans floated in most various inge- 
nuity through his brain, which finally settled 
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into one. Without knowing who his couDtry- 
women were, Cecil naturally entered most 
eagerly into any plan for their deliverance. 
His first proposition, to ride post to iNaples, 
was overruled by FranciBco, for the ostensible 
reason, that it would be too late next day be- 
fore they could reach the castle : the private 
reason was, that though he wished to disappoint 
Giulio, he did not wish to betray his com- 
panions — whose futurity, if surpriaed, would in- 
evitably be the galleys. There is honour among 
thieves, though it does admit of divers inter- 
pretations. 

The very adventurousness of the plan he 
suggested accorded well with Cecil's temper. 
The only difficulty his companion considered 
great, was, faow to establish a communication. 
Luckily Spenser, among the resources with 
which he had attempted to kill Time, had once 
had a whim of shooting him. His archery 
dress of green, and the silver arrow — which he 
did not win from looking at the lady, who held 
the prize, instead of at the mark — occurred to 
his memory ; and we have seen how successful 
his scheme of sending an arrow as a messenger 
proved. They made free with a boat belonging 
to one of the peasants — form'ed a rude.but safe 
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ladder of rope — and dropped down the Btream, 
which Francisco knew so well as to make the 
darkness of no consequence, but as an ad- 
vantage. 

The light in the window indicated the room. 
Cecil entered, and saw, to his astonishment, 
old acquaintances. We cannot guard against 
dangers we do not suspect ; and the escape of 
his prisoners formed no part of Giulio's calcu- 
lations. 

In the mean time, the whole party proceeded 
in safety down the river. " We must land 
here," said Francisco, pausing. " I will fosten 
. the boat to the roots of the old chestnut, and 
half an hour's walk will bring you to the villa." 
So saying, he struck a light, and, firing a torch 
made of the green pine-wood, led the way. 

Shivering with the cold night-air on the 
water, both ladies found the good effects of 
exercise ; and Lady Mandeville, while she fol- 
lowed the dark figure of their guide, bearing 
the pine-splinter, whose deep red glare threw 
a momentary brightness over the heavy boughs 
and dusky path, felt all that excitement of 
spirits natural to one who had an innate taste 
for adventure, but from which her whole life 
had been entirely removed. 
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Poor Emily- felt only fatigue ; and while 
she accepted Mr. Spenser's aesistance with all 
the gratitude of utter exhaustion, said faintly, 
" I will rejoice over our eecape to-morrow." 
And Cecil — ^^thougb he observed that the little 
feet, seen distinctly as they trod in the bright 
circle made by the torch, took faint and nn- 
certaiu fiteps> and that the hand placed on his 
arm obviously shewed it clnng in sheer help- 
lessness — somewhat foi^ot, in the pleasant task 
of assistance, his pity for her sufferings. 

In the meantime, the servants, who had re- 
turned to the viiia, had, of conne, thrown the 
whole household into confusion. A messenger 
was immediately despatched to Lord Mande- 
ville, whom, from hia master's having left Naples, 
he managed to miss on the road. However, 
be comforted himself by giving very particular 
accounts of how hie mistress had been- barba- 
roosly murdered by banditti; and the good 
city talked incessantly of the murder, ti\l set 
tight next day by the greater marvel of the 
escape. 

An accident to one of his carriage-wheels 
delayed Lord Mgndeville, who did not arrive 
at home till just before daybreak. To bis no 
small surprise, lights, voices, &c. were iodica- 
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tive of any thing but " tired nature's sweet 
restorer;" and yet, when he drove op to the 
door, QO one seemed willing to admit htm. 
Hie arrival produced one general outcry — then 
silence — then whispering. " Are they all gone 
mad V He had an oppoitunity of answering 
his own question, for the door was at last 
opened ; and really the scene of confusion he 
witnessed might have justified a reply in the 
affirmative. 

AU the servants were collected together. 
That there is safety in numbers, always holds 
good with the lower classes in cases of thieves 
or ghosts. They had, obviously, none of them 
been in bed — all looked foolish and frightened 
— and some two or three had been evidently 
having recourse to spiritual consolation. The 
nurse had left her own regions, and the young- 
est child was asleep on her knee. 

The moment Lord MandeviUe entered, all 
set up some several ejaculation, of which " Oh, 
my lady !" — "murdered!" ISic. was the burden. 
The eldest boy, pale with late hours, and worked 
up with the faorriUe narratives wliich every one 
bad been contributing, sprang into his father's 
arms, and sobbed, to the utter exclusion of all 
speech. 
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" Will nobody hold their tongue? — one of 
you tell Die what has happened. Where is Lady 
Mandevitle?" 

" Murdered !" said a dozen voices at once. 

" Not 80 bad as that, quite," said a voice, 
and in came Lady Mandeville herself, to the 
still greater alarm of the domestics, who took it 
for granted it was their mistress's ghost come 
to tell of their mistress's murder. 

" My poor little Frank," as the child made 
but one apring to the ground from his father's 
arms, and rushed with a scream of delight to 
his mother. 

" Dearest Ellen, what does all this mean?" 

" lliat, thank Heaven, I am safe at home," 
and, catching her husband's arm, Lady Man- 
deville, for the first time, laughed hysterically, 

A few words from Mr, Spenser did a great 
deal towards explaining much in a little time ; 
and in five minutes the confusion had sub- 
sided sufficiently to allow the party to recol- 
lect they were very hungry : in half an hour 
they were seated round a supper-table, in all 
the delightful eagerness of eating and talking. 
Lady Mandeville narrated the scene of the 
bandit hair-dresser's declaration, while her audi- 
tors were divided between amusement and in- 
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dignation — Lord Mandeville being most amused, 
and Mr. Spenser most indignant. 

The nest day, procuring a sufficient escort, 
they rode to the old castle, which at first 
appeared but a mass of ruins ; however, they 
forced an entrance, but discovered only traces 
of its late occupiers, not themselves. In one 
of the lower rooms were some remains of 
food, and in the upper the three arm-chairs ^ 
a bottle of perfumed oil also lay broken on the 
floor. 

" Another loss, in addition to what was be- 
stowed on the river last night: pity there are 
now no water-nymphs to profit by the bene- 
faction." 

They returned home, where they found the 
butler in great distress. Signor Francisco had 
taken advantage of last night's confusion to 
decamp, not only with the ducats that had 
been liberally bestowed on him, but also with 
two pieces of valuable plate. 

" Truly, Mr. Spenser," said Lady Mande- 
ville, " your friends are of a questionable cha- 
racter." 

" Now, after auch an adventure," rejoined 
Cecil, "it is your duty to be romantic; in- 
stead of that, how worldly is your last speech 1 
d2 
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first jrou uie my friends, then you abuse 
them. For my own part, I shall always feel 
gratefal to Francisco," he looked at Emily, 
" though he did walk off with your silver 
spoons." 

" Do you know," said Lord Mandeville, " I 
cannot help pitying the bandit coiffeur — his 
design was as brilliant as the mock diamonds 
that decorated the hand he offered. They say 
ladies always fot^ive the sins which their own 
charms caused ; now, own the truth, Emily, 
are yon not flattered by this hom^e. d voi 
beaux yeux f " 

" Nay," replied Emily, " don't you think it 
was rather les beaux yeui de ma cassette? I 
trembled for my pearl necklace, not for my 
heart." 

" Now, out upon you, Fruik, to suppose 
Emily could be flattered in any such way. But 
I have noticed in all you gentlemen the same 
esprit de corps. It matters not who offers it, 
a woman must be supposed to be gratified by 
your selection. Take the ' meanest of your 
ranks' — 

" Vtdn, mean, and tilly , 
Low.borD, u^7, old," 

and he will make an offer to the Venus di 
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Medicis, could she step from her pedesUl into 
dazzling ,.life. And what is worse, half his 
fellow-men would say, ' well, it was a compli- 
ments' " 

" I merely made an individual application of 
a general rule. AU women love flattery — ^rgo. 
Miss Arundel liked it." 

" Ncfw, mercy. Heaven, upon our ill-used 
race ! " replied Lady Mandeville ; " the force of 
flattery is, I am convinced, very much over- 
rated. People would far sooner suppose you 
silly than themselves, and take for granted the 
compliment they have paid must be received. 
For my part, how much of my vanity has been 
mere endurance ! I confess myself much of 
the Macedonian's opinion, — ' I would wish for 
the prize in the chariot race, if kings were my 
competitors.' You all know the anecdote of 
the dustman who requested permission to light 
his pipe at the Duchess of Devonshire's eyes. 
Now, I should have been more displeased with 
the dustman's venturing to know whether I 
had eyes or not, than pleased with the compli- 
ment," 

" Miss Arundel, I beg your pardon," said 
Lord Mandeville, laughing; " I will never ask 
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whether any abductioo flatten you, UDleu run 
away with by the Sublime Porte." 

It' 18 worth while to have an adventure, were 
it only for the sake of talking about it after- 
wards. 
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" Alas ! for earthly joy, and bope, and love, 
Thai itricken dotrn, even in their holieit hoar ! 

What deep, he«rt-wrJiiKiiiB angaiah. mnit they prove 
Who live to weep tlie bUtted tree and flower t 

O, wo, deep wo to earthly lore'i fond truit I" 

* Mrb. £mbuby< 

" Thou wert of thow vhoae very mom 
Qivee some dark hint of night. 
And in thine eye too >oon «ai bom 
A wd and softened light." 

T. E. HBRVEr. 

If ever Circumstance, that " uDflpiritual god" 
of ByroQ, took, it into hie head to put Words- 
worth's theory of" how divine a thing a woman 
may he made," into practice, it waa in the case 
of Beatrice de los Zoridos. Her early child- 
hood had been passed among the wild mountains 
of her native province — whither Don Henriquez 
had conveyed his family : one attack had Been 
beaten off from bis loxurious home in the val- 
ley ; that cost him dear enough — another might 
be fatal. Besides, the security of the moan- 
tains to those he loved most would send him 
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forth an unfettered warrior f^inst his coun- 
try's enemies. But what took Lorraine three 
weeks to leara, may be told in three minutes. 

Margarttta Fortescue was the very sweetest 
little sylph that ever was spoiled by being a 
beauty and an only child. The last of one of 
our noblest Norman families, who, from pro- 
fessing the Catholic faith, lived moch to them- 
selves — a whole household seemed made but 
for her pleasure. The first suspicion that eves 
a wish could exist contrary to her own, was 
when she fell in love with the handsome and 
stately Spaniard Don Henriquez de los Zoridos, 
who had made their house his home during his 
visit to England. The high birth, splendid for- 
tune, and answering creed of her lov^r, overcame 
even the objection to his being a foreigner. 

Margaretta was married ; her parents accom- 
panied her abroad ; and for four years more her 
life was like a fairy tale. Its first sorrow was 
the death of her father. From her great to her 
small scale Fate repeats her involutions. Fami- 
lies, as well as nations, would seem to have 
their epochs of calamity. Thus it proved with 
the Zoridos. Thg sunny cycle of their years 
was past, and the shadows fell the darker for 
their former brightness. 
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The. French invaded Spain, and their path 
was as that of some terrible disease, sweeping 
to death and desolation all hefore it. Don 
Henriquez' house was attacked one night; the 
French were beaten off for a time, but not 
without much bloodshed. A chance ball laid 
Mrs. Fortescue a corpse at her daughter's «de. 
Beatrice was wounded, though but slightly, in 
her very arms ; and when daylight dawned on 
the anxious household, to one half of them it 
dawned in vain. Zoridos saw that no tipie 
mnst be lost ; the enemy would soon be down 
upon them in overwhelming numbers. A sum- 
mer-house near, which had been fired, served 
as a funeral pile — any thing rather than leave 
even the dead to the barbarity of the invader. 
Henriquez himself was obliged to force his wife 
from the body of her mother. A few neces- 
saries were hastily collected — for valuables they 
had neither thought nor time. Zoridos placed 
the insensible Margaretta before him on his 
horse, and rode off, without daring to look back 
on the happy home they were deserting for ever. 
Beatrice's nurse followed, with her husband and 
the child. In better days, a daughter of the 
nurse had married a young mountaineer, whose 
remote cottage owed every comfort to their 
master's fair English bride. There they re- 
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solred to seek for ahelter. A few days saw 
them in, at least, safety. Bat Zoridos was not 
the man to remain inactire and secnre at a time 
when it was so imperative on every Spaniard 
who wore a sword to use it. His plans were 
soon formed — bis wife's frantic entreaties were 
in vain — and he descended into the plain at 
the head of a gallant band of guerillas. 

Soon after bis departure, it became evident, 
not only to the nurse, hut to every iadividnal 
in the cottage, that the lady's mind had re- 
ceived a shock, not her health. For days to- 
gether she did not know them — spoke only in 
English — addressed her nurse, Marcela, as her 
mother — and played with the little Beatrice as 
if she were herself a child, and were delighted 
with such a living plaything. 

The first interval he could snatch, Don Henri* 
quez hastened to the cottage. His wife did not 
know him, shrunk away in pitiable terror from 
the arms that he wore, and, as if all late events 
had passed from her memory, only seemed to 
know that she was spoken to when addressed 
as Mi88 Fortescue — by which name she in- 
variably called herself. That night the dark 
and lonely rocks, where he wandered for hours, 
were the only witnesses of Zoridos' agony. 
The next day he was at the British camp. A 
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week's intended halt permitting sach an ab- 
sence, he prevailed on an English surgeon to 
accompany him to the mountains. His opinion 
was only too decisive. Quiet and kindness 
might ameliorate, but never restore. The only 
chance he held but was, that when circumstances 
enabled them to return to their house, familiar 
scenes, and accustomed dress, might awaken 
some touch of memory — though nothing could 
ever recall the whole mind. 

To such a blow as this, death had been 
merciful. Similar tastes, similar pursuits, had 
bound Zoridos to bis young English wife — his 
mind had been accustomed to see itself mir- . 
rored in hers, only with a softer shadow. He 
had been used to that greatest of mental plea- 
sures — to have his thoughts often divined — 
always entered into. And now — the intelligent 
and accomplished woman was a weak, and 
even worse, a merry child. The affectionate 
wife looked in her husband's face as in that of 
a stranger, from whom she shrank with fear. 
The past with no memory, the future with no 
hope. 

The bitterest cup has its one drop of honey ; 
and the feeling of reciprocal affection was roused 
in Zoridos by the almost frantic delight of his 
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iafant girl at seeing him again ; she clung to 
him — hid her little face in his boaom — sat still 
and silent, with that singular sympathy which 
children often' shew to the grief of their elders 
— ^and only when overpowered with sleep could 
she he removed from his knee. 

Months passed on. The unfortunate Mar- 
garetta was taught to consider Zoridos as her 
husband, and Beatrice as her child, and gra- 
dually to feel for them the affection of bahit. 
But her mind seemed to hare gone back to her 
childhood : all her recollections, her amuse- 
ments, her sorrows, and her joys, belonged to 
that period. And once when Zoridos brought 
home for Beatrice a large doU he had obtained 
from the family of an English officer, her 
mother seized it with a scream of delight, and 
made dressing it a favourite employment. 

Months grew into years before they dared 
return to their home ; and it was not till after 
the battle of the Pyrenees that Henriquez and 
his family again took possession of their man- 
sion. No trace was left of either its beautif 
or luxury. His embarrassed affairs quite pre- 
cluded Don Henriquez' plan of taking his wife 
and daughter to England. A few rooms were 
made habitable ; and Zoridos gave his time and 
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attention to the edueation of fats child, which, 
from the extreme solitude io which they lived, 
devolved entirely upon himself. 

Time passed without much to record till 
Beatrice reached her sixteenth year, when the 
system of oppression and extortion enforced in 
his native province called imperatively on Don 
Henriquez to take his place in the Cortez. A 
few weeks of bold remonstrance ended with the 
imprisonment of the most obnoxious meoibers, 
and a heavy fine on their property. 

At sixteen Beatrice found herself in a la^e 
desolate house, with scarce resources enough 
for mere subsistence, her father in an unknown 
prison, her mother imbecile, and herself with- 
out friend or adviser. Zoridos bad always 
foreseen that his daughter's position must be 
one of difficulty, and he had endeavoured to 
prepare for what he could not avert. The free 
spirit of the mountain girl had been sedulously 
encouraged ; she had early learnt to think, and 
to know the value of aelf-exertion. To priva- 
llon and hardship she was accustomed. She 
had read much ; and if one work was food to 
the natural poetry of her imagination, and the 
romance nursed in her solitary life,— another 
taught her to reflect upon her feelings, aod by 
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the example of others' actioas to ioveatigate her 
own. She was now to learo a practical lesson 
—lessons which, after all, if they do but fall 
. on tolerable ground, are the only ones that 
bear real fruit. 

Oue day. Minora, the daughter of the old 
guerilla who had served with her father, came 
up with the intelligence that a detachment of 
soldiers, galloping up, had detailed their busi- 
ness, while pausing for wine and directions in 
the village. It was to levy the fine, and search 
for suspected persons — in other words, to pil- 
lage the house. Beatrice looked at her mother, 
who was busy sorting coloured silks for her 
daughter's embroidery. Who could tell the 
consequences of another alarm, where the first 
had been so fatal ? Her resolution was instantly 
taken. A few weeks since, with the view of 
supplying Donna Margaretta with a constant 
amusement, Beatrice bad fixed on an open space 
in the thicket for a garden, and had there col- 
lected bees and flowers, and framed a little 
arbour. The way to it was very intricate, and 
the place entirely concealed. If she could but 
prevail on her mother to remain there, her se- 
curity wpuld be almost certain. Hastily placing 
a little fruit in e basket, and catching up a large 
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cloak, she proposed their going to eat their 
grapes ia Donna Margaretta's garden. 

" She will never stay there," said the old 

Beatrice started — a sudden thought flashed 
across her mind — she turned pale and hesi- 
tated ; at that moment the foremost of the sol- 
diers appeared on the distant hill ; she rushed 
out of the room, and returned with a small 
phial and a wine-flask, which she placed in the 
hasket. 

" Leave those," said she to Pedro and her 
nurse, who were clearing away a little remnant 
of plate ; " to miss the objects of their search 
would alone provoke more scrutiny. Follow 
me at once." 

The garden was reached before the soldiers 
rode up to the house. The wind blew from 
that direction, and brought with it the sound of 
their voices and laughter. The misery of such 
sounds was counterbalanced by the certainty 
that the same wind would waft their own voices, 
or rather Donna Margaretta's, voice away from 
the house. Still Beatrice, who knew the ex- 
treme restlessness of her parent's disorder, felt 
convinced she sliould never be able to prevail 
on her to remain quiet. To be discovered by 
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the soldiers would be death and insult id their 
worst forms. The whtde prorince had been 
filled with taleft of their reckless brutality to- 
wards those suspected by the goremment. Ooe 
course remained — it was one she trembled to 
pursue. She had Iwought a little phial with 
her — it contained laudanum. It had been used 
by her bther, who frequently suffered from' a 
wound he had receired. She had often dropped 
it for him. Bnt she knew it was poison' — she 
could not foresee what its effects might be 
upon her mother in her state, if she were to 
give her too much. Her blood froze in her reins 
at the thought. Donna Margaretta grew every 
moment more restless and angry at not being 
allowed to return to the house. If prevented by 
force, the screams she sometimes uttered in her 
paroxysms of rage were fearful, and most in- 
evitably be beard. Besides, there was the 
chance of her evading their vi^lance, and she 
would then ffy, like an arrow, to the threatened 
danger. 

" I must try the only hope I have — God 
help me ! " 

Beatrice went to the fountain, and in the 
wine and water mixed a portion of laudanum : 
her mother seeii^ the ^ass, asked for'it eagerly, 
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uid draiaed the whole eoDteots. All her efforts 
were now to be exerted to keep her anforta- 
nate parent amused. With a atrong effort she 
mastered her agitation — she helped her to 
gather flowers — she made them into wreaths 
for her hair — she pointed out her image in the 
fountain, and Mai^retta laughed with delight. 
After a while she complained of being fatigued. 
Beatrice thought, with an agony of apprehen- 
sion, of the sleep that was quif^ly coming orer 
her. In a few moments more, Donna Marga- 
retta was in a profound slumber. 

The two servants, the moment their mistress 
wss quiet, seized the opportunity to depart: 
Marcela to seek a neighbouring village, whither 
two of the domestics had gone to attend the 
festival of St. Francis, and warn them against 
an abrupt return : Pedro to their own village, 
> to learn, if possible, what was likely to be the 
stay of the soldiers. Evening was coming on 
fast, and not a moment was to be lost. Beatrice 
could hardfaf force herself to tell them not to 
return if the least peril was in the attempt. 
They departed with the utmost caution — scarce 
a rustle among the leaves told her she was 
nlone. The neit two hours passed in listening 
to every noise — the waving of a bough made 
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her heart boat audibly — or in watching the 
placid sleep (^her mother. 

The last amall red cloud mirrored in the 
fountain disappeared — distant objects were lost 
in obscurity — the shadows seemed, as they do 
seem at nightfall, almost substantial — tree after 
tree disappeared— the fountain and the nearer 
shrubs looked like fantastic figures ; she fancied 
she could see them move. Eren these became 
invisible ; and the darkness was so entire, that, 
to use the common but expreBsive phrase, she 
could not see her band. Still, voices came from 
the house, in singing and shouts. It was evi- 
dent they intended to pass the night there, and 
were consuming its earlier part in revelry. The 
hope she had hitherto entertained of their de- 
parture was at an end. 

To spend the night in the open air was nothing 
to the mountain-bred girl. She crept close to 
her mother — the moss and heaped-up leaves 
were soft and dry — she leant over her, and felt 
her warm breath on her cheek ;' she then knelt 
beside and prayed earnestly iu the English 
tongue. There was superstition, perhaps, in 
this — but afiectioQ is superstitious. • 

At length the sounds from the house ceased 
— strange, she missed thgm ; the utter silence 
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and the darkness were so fearful in their still- 
ness! A single star — a tone from a familiar 
voice — she would have blessed. How long 
the time seemed ! Ab the night deepened, all 
her efforts against sleep were unavailing : more 
she dared not. Amid such utter darkness, the 
chances were, that if she left her mother's side, 
she might not again find her place. Sleep did 
overcome her — that feverish, hroken sleep, which 
renews, in some fantastic manner, the fears of 
our waking. Even this was disturhed. Was 
it a sound in her dream, or some actual noise, 
that made her start up in all that vague gasp- 
ing terror which follows when abruptly roused ? 
All was stilt for a moment; and then a flash, 
or rather flood of lightning glared away the 
darkness — the fountain for an instant was like 
a basin of fire — every tree, ay, every bough, 
leaf, and flower, were as distinct as by day : 
one second more, and the thunder shook the 
very ground. 

Beatrice perceived that it was one of those 
awful storms which gather on the lofty moun- 
tains, and but leave tbeir mighty cradles to pour 
destruction on the vales below. Flash succeeded 
flash; peal foUoned peal, mixed with the crasfa- 
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ing branches, and a wind which was like a 
hurricane in voice and might. Suddenly the 
thunder itself was lost in the tremendous fall 
of an old oak, which, struck by the iigbtning, 
reeled, hke &a overthrown giant, to the earth. 
It sank directly before the spot which sheltered 
the fugitives ; some of its boughs swept against 
those of the ilez over their heads ;' a shower of 
leaves fell upon Beatrice, and with the next 
flash she could see nothing but the huge 
branches which blocked them in. 

But even the terror that another bolt might 
strike the very tree over them, was lost in a 
still more agonising dread. How could her 
mother sleep through a tumult like this ? Bea- 
trice touched her hands — they felt like marble ; 
she bent over her mouth, but the arm prevented 
her touching the lips ; and the attitude in which 
she lay equally hindered her trom feeling if her 
heart beat ; but the upper part of the face was 
as cold, she thought, as death, " Great God ! 
I have killed my mother." She bent to raise 
her in her arms — she might thus ascertain if her 
heart heat. Again she paused, and wrung her 
hands in the agony of indecision. Sbe had 
heard, that those whom noise could not wake 
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were eaeily roused by being moved. If sbe, to 
satisfy her own fears, were to wake her mother ! 
Beatrice trembled even to touch her hand. 

The storm had now spent its fury, and was 
succeeded by a heavy shower. Fortunately, the 
thick shelter of the leaves protected them ; and 
the rain that fell through, though sufficient to 
drench her own light garments, would do little 
injury to the thick cloak which enveloped her 
mother. It was too violent to last ; but a long 
and dreary interval had yet to pass before day- 
break, — haunted, too, by the fear of her mother's 
death, which had now completely taken pos- 
session of poor Beatrice. At last a faint break 
appeared in the sky ; it widened, objects became 
faintly outlined on the air — shadowy, indistinct, 
and sometimes seeming as if about to darken 
again ; a slight red hue suddenly shone on the 
trunk of the ilex, and light came rapidly through 
the branches. Beatrice only watched it as it 
fell on her mother; her face was now visible — 
it wore the placid look of a sleeping child ; again 
she felt her warm breath upon her cheek. For 
the first time that night, Beatrice wept, and in 
the blessing of such tears forgot for a moment 
the dangers which yet surrounded them. 

She now perceived that they were quite 
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hemmed in by the fallen tree — she could see 
iiothing beyond its boughs. Those boughs 
were soon to prove their safety. About two 
hours after daybreak, she heard sounds from 
the bouse, voices calling, and the note of a 
trumpet. She listened anxiously, when, to her 
dismay, the sounds approached. She distin- 
guished steps, then voices — both alike strange. 
They were the two officers of the detachment, 
loitering away time till their men were ready. 

" The inhabitants were off like pigeons," 
said one. 

" I wonder if they had any concealed trea- 
sure — I wish we bad caught them, on that 
account," was the reply. 

" Small signs of that," observed the first 
speaker ; " besides, the war, we know, ruined 
Don Henriquez." 

" They say his wife was beautiful : I should 
like to have seen her. I owe the Hidalgo an 
old grudge. Well, if be gets out of his dun- 
geon — to do which he must be an angel for 
wings, or a saint for miracles — he won't find 
much at home." 

Again the trumpet sounded ; it seemed to 
be a signal, for the speakers hurried off, and 
Beatrice at last heard the trampling of the 
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horsee gradually lost in the distance. She 
waited yet a little while, and then, her mother 
still appearing to sleep soundly, she thought 
she might leave her for a few minutes. 

With some difficulty she forced a way through 
the boughs. What devastation bad a night 
effected ! Flowers torn up by the roots — huge 
branches broken off ae if they had been but 
leaves, and two or three trees utterly blown 
down — shewed how the little garden had been 
laid open to its late unwelcome visitors. With 
a rapid, yet cautious step, she proceeded to the 
house. Not a human being was near, and she 
entered. What utter, what wanton destruction 
had been practised ! The furniture lay in broken 
fragments — every portable article had been 
carried away — the walls defaced, and in one 
or two places burnt. There seemed to haiie 
been an intention of firiDg the. house. What 
she felt most bitterly yet remained. There 
hung the blackened frames of her father and 
her mother's portraits, but the pictures had 
been consamed. 

But Beatrice knew it was no time to indulge 
in lamentations. In the kitchen yet smouldered 
the remains of fire, and this she soon kindled 
to a flame, and nourished it with wood which 
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wag scattered about. A step on the threshold 
made her start up in terror : it was only Pedro. 
A few words explained their mutual situa- 
tion. He had been unable to return, but had 
watched the soldiers depart, and had come 
from the village with provision and offers of 
assistance. Both went to the arbour ; and while 
with his axe and the assistance of a viltager he 
opened a path through the boughs, Beatrice en- 
tered to wateh the slumber she now most thank- 
fully desired to break. She bathed the face of 
the sleeper with some essence, raised her in 
her arms, and called upon her name. As if 
to reward her for her last night'a forbearance. 
Donna Margaretta stirred with the first move- 
ment, and opened her eyes. Still, she was evi- 
dently oppressed by sleep, though cold aud 
shivering. Pedro and his companion carried 
her to the honse — a couch was fonned by the 
fireside — and Beatrice never left her till tho- 
roughly warmed aud awakened. It was evident . 
that she, at least, had sustained no injury. 

Beatrice rushed into the nest room to throw 
herself on her knees in thanksgiving. Fatigue, 
distress, loss, were all absorbed in one over- 
powering feeling of gratitude. But the re- 
action was too strong : her narse now arrived ; 
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and when Beatrice threw her arms round her 
neck to welcome her, for the first time in her 
hfe she fainted. 

The young Spaniard had now to commence 
a course of small daily exertions, the most 
trying of all to one whose hahits hitherto had 
been those of imaginative idtesse — mornings 
passed over a favourite volume, evenings over 
, her lute, only interrupted by attention to her 
mother, of which afiection made a delight. 
Now the common comforts, even the necessa- 
ries of life, were suddenly taken from them. 
Their valuables had mostly been carried off; 
and rent and service were quite optional with 
the peasantry. Long bahit, and the remem- 
brance of protection, still more that of kind- 
ness, met their reward in all possible assist- 
ance from the village. The little plate thf|t, 
from its concealment, had escaped, was sold at 
once. The produce was sufficient for the pre- 
sent ; and Beatrice resolved, by the smallnesa 
of the demands on the tenants of her father, to 
leave as little encouragement as pos^ble to the 
avarice that might tempt them to seize such an 
opportunity for ending their Hidalgo's claim. 

She dismissed all the domestics except the 
nurse and her husband, and an old negro, who, 
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bred from infiuicy in their serrice, had not an idea 
beyond. She took erery thing under her own 
direction. A small part only of the house was 
attempted to be made habitable — a small part 
only of the garden to be cultivated, and that 
soon became an important branch of their do- 
mestic economy. Their honey and grapes, from 
the care bestowed on each, found a market at 
the town, which was a few leagues distant. 
They were equally fortunate in their wine ; and 
the lamentations of Pedro and Marcela over 
the dowofal of their master's house, mised 
with a few faints of its degradation, were lost 
in the silent conviction of the real comfort 
attendant on these new plans. 

With two especial difficulties Beatrice had 
to contend. Tlie first was, to induce old ser- 
vants to believe that a young mistress couid 
know better than themselves : and this was an 
obstacle nothing but a temper as sweet as it 
was firm could have overcome. The other was,' 
to reconcile Donna Margaretta to the loss of 
accustomed luxuries. Like a child, she at- 
tached the idea of punishment to privation. 
The loss of the embroidered cover to her chair, 
and the beautiful cup for her chocolate, and the 
wearing a coarse dress, were subjects of bitter 
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lamentation. This was the more painful to the 
daughter, from her feeling that these trifles 
were all the pleasures her parent was capable 
of enjoying. 

The first great disorder of the house some- 
what reduced, Beatrice devoted every leisure 
moment to her embroidery; and was well repaid 
for her trouble by the scream of delight with 
which her mother saw her chair covered with 
silk worked with the bnghtest-coloured flowers. 
One improvement succeeded another: the floor 
was spread with matting — the vine, sacrificing 
its fruit to its leaves, served for a curtain — the 
wallswereadorned with some of her drawings — 
her mother's flower-garden was restored — and 
many months of comparative comfort elapsed. 
The work she had begun for her mother, hy 
its continuance became also a source of revenue. 
Pedro improved as a salesman; and divers or- 
namental additions made Donna Mai^aretta very 
happy. 

Still, the uncertainty of her father's fate kept 
Beatrice in a state of anxious wretchedness. 
One morning she bad wandered farther into 
the wood than was now her wqnt — for she had 
but little time by day for solitary reflection — 
when she was startled by a figure cautiously 
e2 
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stealing ont from the thick brushwood : a mo- 
meDt more, and she was in her father's arms. 
But the happioeBB of their meeting wbs soon 
broken in upon by the precariousness of their 
situation. Don Henhquez was now flying from 
a dungeon, which be bad escaped with a price 
set upon bis head. " Surely, dearest father," 
exclaimed Beatrice, *' you would be safe in 
your own house ; secluded in some of the nnin- 
' habited rooms, your wants could be so easily 
supplied. I would be so prudent, so careful — 
' and your old servants, you cannot doubt their 
fideUtyl" 

" But I doubt their prudence. A single sus- 
picious circumatance — a single careless word, 
reaching the village, would bring inevitable 
roin on us all. Your poor mother and yourself 
are at present unmolested — God keep you so ! 
Besides, the lives of too many are now linked 
with mine for me to run any avoidable risk. 
I have been here since yesterday — I have lin- 
gered about our old haunts in hopes of meeting 
you, and depart to-morrow with daybreak." 

" And yon have been here for hours, and I 
knew it not ?" 

" This is no time for my little mountaineer 
to weep. Are you Ukely to be missed V 
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The certainty that, even now, her presence 
was wanted at home — the impossibUity of evad- 
ing their notice for some hours to come — all 
rushed upon Beatrice's mind. 

" What shall I— can I do? To stay with 
you now will inevitably occasion a search — 
Alas ! my dearest father, you do not know what 
an important person your Beatrice is at home. 
You dare not trust even Marcela V 

"Impossible — you know ber chattering habits 
— she could not keep a secret if she tried." 

The truth of this Beatrice had not now to 
iearn. 

" To-night, then, my father — you know the 
old oak, which you used to call our study — 
I will be there hy eleven o'clock — I cannot 
come by day without exciting wonder." 

" Alone, and at night? — impossible." 

" The very loneliness makes our security. 
There is moonlight enough to shew my way — 
there is nothing to fear, my own dear father !" 

" And, Beatrice, endeavour to bring some 
food — 1 must rely on you for supper." 

A hasty tareweli, whose sorrow was lost in 
its fear, and Beatrice ran home in time to be 
scolded by Marcela for keeping dinner wait- 
ing. An old servant dearly loves a little antho- 
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rity — and as for the matter of that, who does 
not? 

The day seemed as if it Defer would eod; 
and as the evening closed, her anxiety became 
intolerable. Donna Margaretta, always unwil- 
ling to go to bed, was even more wakeful than 
usual. Then Marcela fancied that her child 
looked pale, and began to accuse her late 
sitting up as the cause. At last she was alone, 
and every thing buried in the most profound 
quiet. With a beating heart, but a quiet hand, 
she took the little basket of wine and provision. 
How thankful did she feel that their stores, were 
all in her keeping ! 

Once out of the bouse, she darted like a 
deer to the n^od. The new moon gave just 
light enough to shew the way to one who 
knew it well ; and Beatrice was with her father 
almoBt before she bad thought of the dangers 
around them. Eagerly she displayed the con- 
tents of her basket : there was some dried meat, 
hard-boiled 6gga, a small loaf, and a piece of 
honeycomb ; also some olivee, and two or-three 
cakes of chocolate. Beatrice felt heart-sick to 
see the famished voracity with which her father 
ate — it was the first time he had tasted food 
for three days. 
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Each had much to tell—the child a tale of 
patieot and affectioaate exertion, every word of 
which was rewarded by a blessing or caress. 
The parent had to record a strict imprisonmeDt, 
and a hazardous escape, aided by a party with 
whom he was now linked. 

Don Henriquez had sought Naples in the first 
inatance : a knot of exiles bad there laid a 
daring plan for revolution, which, in their coun- 
try's liberty, involved their own restoration. 
Zoridos' talents and activity pointed him out 
as a fit agent. He returned to Spain, and 
was now on hia way to join and take command 
of an insurrection, whose auccesa was to be the 
touchstone of their countrymen. 

The night passed rapidly — the morning star 
shewed the necessity of parting — a few minutes 
more, and the smugglers with whom Zoridos 
was to travel would arrive. With the acute 
hearing of anxiety, each fancied they could 
diacem in the distance the tramp of the mules: 
still Beatrice clung passionately to her father. 
" Beatrice," aaid he, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, " you have lately shewn a readineas of 
expedient, and a resolution, which even I could 
not have ex]>ected from you. You may safely 
he trusted. Thii packet contains important 
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intelligence to tboee to whose sacred cause I 
stand pledged. The effort about to be made 
may fail, and these papers be iost. If in the 
course of two months you bear nothing farther 
of me, convey them, if possible, to Naples, but 
by a safe channel. As an inducement, if one 
be needed, the man to whose care it is ad~ 
dressed will know my fate, if known to any 
one on earth." 

Beatrice took the packet with a mute ges- 
ture of obedience, but words choked her while 
parting again with her father, and for a senrice 
so full of danger. But the sound of the mules 
was now close upon them. " Go — go^ — they 
must not see you. God bless you, my best be- 
loved, my escellent child!" 

A farewell, which had yet a thousand things 
to say, passed in a moment. Beatrice gave one 
long, last look— agitation lent her speed — she 
ran swiftly through the forest — and, unseen 
and unheard, gained her own room. 

The next two months passed in the restless- 
ness of feverish expectation; but day after day, 
week after week, and no tidings of Don Hen- 
riquez. The packet now haunted Beatrice : 
its own importance — the hope of learning some- 
what of her father — the danger of their situa- 
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tioD, whose resources every hour was lessening — 
the conviction that she had not a creature on 
whom she could rely — for, besides Pedro's na- 
tural stupidity, he was ignorant of the Italian 
language ; and to trust him with the pasa-word 
taught by her father, might risk the safety of 
.many, — all tended to increase the distress which 
surrounded her. Her deliberations ended in 
resolving to be herself the bearer. She might 
leave her mother to Marcela's care — a pilgrim- 
age would account for her absence in the village 
— and a masculine disguise seemed, indeed, her 
only protection against the worst difficulties of 
her route. Pedro's illness prevented the exe- 
cution of this project ; and Lorraine's appear- 
ance suggested another. An Englishman would 
run no risk. Couid he take, or transmit the 
packet for ber ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



" ' la lore fooliah, then ?' «iud Lord BoUngbroke. 

" ' Ca,a you doubt il F' BDiwered Hunilton. ' It nukei a 
mitn think more of another than hinlaelf. I know not a 
greater proof of folly.' " 



Believing, as I do, that falling in love goes 
by destiny, and that, of all &£^rB, those of the 
heart are those for which there is the least 
accounting, 1 have always thought, that to give 
reasons for its happening, is throwing the said 
reasons away — a waste much to be deprecated 
in an age where reasons are in such great request. 
It is not beauty that inspires love — still less 
is it mind. It is not situation — people who 
were indiiFerent in a moonlight walk, have taken 
a fit of sentiment in Piccadilly. It is not early 
association — indeed, the chances are rather 
against the Paul and Vii^nia style. It is not 
dress — conquests have been made in curl- 
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papers. In short — to be mythological in my 
conclusion — the quirer of Cupid hangs at the 
girdle of Fate, tc^ether vith her spindle and 
scissors. 

Beatrice had, eren in her short and active 
life, perhaps dreamed of a lover. What Spanish 
girl, whose lute was familiar with all the roman- 
tic l^^nds of her own romantic land, but mast 
have had some such dream haunt her twilight? 
And for the matter of that, what girl, Spanish 
or Enghsli, has not? But Beatrice was too 
unworldly to dream of conquest — too proud to 
fear for her heart — and too much accustomed, 
to idealise a lover amid the Paladins of olden 
time, to associate the young EngUshman with 
other ideas than a claim to hospitality, and a 
vague hope of assistance. She was now to 
turn over a new leaf in the- book of hfe — to 
learn woman's most important lesson — that of 
love. 

Xot one person in a thousand is capable of 
a real passion — that intense and overwhelming 
feeling, before which all others sink into no- 
thingness. It asks for head and heart — now 
many are deficient in both. Idleness and vanity 
cause, in nine cases out of ten, that state of 
excitement which is called being in love. I 
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ha?e heard some eyen talk of their disappoiat- 
meats, as if such a word could be used in the 
plural. To be crosBed in love, forsooth — why, 
sucb a heart could hear as inany crosses as a 
raspberry tart. 

But Beatrice lored with all the vividness of 
unwasted and unworn feeling, and with all the 
confidence of youth. Proud, earnest, and en- 
thusiastic, passion was touched with all the 
poetry of her own nature. Her lover wae the 
idol, invested hy her ardent imagination with 
all humanity's " highest attributes." Unde- 
graded hy the ideas of fiirtation, vanity, inte- 
rest, or establisbment, her love was as simple 
as it was beautiful. Her life had passed in 
solitude, but it had been the solitude of both 
refinement and exertion. She was unworldly, 
but not untaught. She had read extensively 
and variously. Much of her reading had been 
of a kind unusual to either her sex or age; but 
she bad loved to talk with her father on the 
subjects which engaged him; and the investi- 
gations'which were, to analyse the state of man- 
kind, and the theories which were to ameliorate 
it, became to her matters of attraction, because 
they were also those of affection. 

Natural scenery has no infiueace oa the cha- 
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lacter till associated with humaD feelings : the 
poet repays his inspiration by the interest he 
flings round the objects which inspired it. 
Beatrice had early learnt this association of 
nature with humanity. She was as well ac- 
quainted with the English literature and Ian- 
gu^e as with her own; and the melancholy 
and reflective character of its poetry suited 
well a young spirit early broken by sorrow, 
and left, moreover, to entire loneliness. The 
danger of a youth so spent was, that the mind 
would become too ideal — that mornings, passed 
with some favourite volume hy the dropping 
fountain, or beneath the shadowy ilex, would 
induce habits of romantic dreaming, utterly at 
variance with the stem necessities of life. 

But Beatrice had been forced into a whole- 
some coarse of active exertion. Obliged to 
think and to act for herself — to have others 
dependent on her efforts — to know that each 
day brought its employment, her mind strength- 
ened with its discipline. The duties that ex- 
cited also invigorated. The keen feelii^, the 
delicate taste, were accustomed to subjection, 
and romance refined, without weakening. 

Love is the Columbus of our moral world, 
and opens, at some period or other, a new 
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hemisphere to our view. For the first time in 
hiB life Lorraioe loVed — deeply and entirely; 
for the first time be had met one i& whose 
favour his feeling, his imagination, and his 
judgment, equally decided. He wondered, with 
all the depreciating spirit of a lover, that he 
bad ever thought any woman tolerable before. 
Lorraine's own talents were too brilliant for 
bim to underrate those of another; and the 
charm was as delightful as it was new, to see 
his thoughts understood, his views refiected ia 
a mind, whose powers, though soflened, were 
scarce inferior to his own. Her conversation, 
when she did speak, had a peculiar fascination : 
it was evident she was not in the habit of 
talking. There was an eagerness, a freshness, 
about her speech, as if the rush of feeling and 
idea forced their expression rather for their own 
relief than for the impression of their hearer. 
Its singularity was, in truth, its entire absence 
of display — she spoke, as she listened, for 
pleasure; and a great mass of information, 
with a naturally keen perception and excitable 
imagination, were heightened by the originality 
given by her solitary life. It was delightful to 
have so much to communicate, and yet to be 
so well understood. Then the contrast between 
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the two gave that rariety which attracts without 
assimilating. 

Beatrice was grave ; silent, except when much 
interested ; reserved, save when under the in- 
fluence of some strong feeling ; with manners 
whose refinement was that of inherently pure 
taste, and much mental cultivation, touched, too, 
with the native grace inseparable from the very 
beautiful: self-possessed, from self-reliance; 
and with a stately bearing, which — call it pre- 
judice, or pride, or dignity — spoke the conscious- 
ness of high descent, and an unquestioned supe- 
riority. The pride of birth is a noble feeling. 

Lorraine, on the contrary, was animated — 
more likely to be amused than excited — with 
a general expression of indifference not easily 
roused to interest. His manners had that fine 
polish only to be given hy society, and that 
of the best. His thoughts and feelings were 
kept in the background — not from native re- 
serve, but from fear of raillery — that suspicion 
of our hearers which is one of the first lessons 
taught in the world. His habits were luxurious 

— hers were simple ; he was witty and sarcastic 

— she scarcely understood the meaning of ridi- 
cule; his rules of action were many — as those 
rules must be on which the judgments of others 
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are to operate — htm were only ttiope of right 
and wrong. A whole life spent in society in- 
evitably refers its action to the general opinion. 
Beatrice, as yet, looked not beyond the action 
itself. 

Day«, weeks passed away, and Edward 
lingered in the neighbourhood. Marcela, like 
most nurses, thought her child might marry an 
emperor ; and, as an emperor was not at hand, 
the young, rich, and handsome Englishman 
was a very good substitute. With Donna 
Margaretta he was an unbounded favourite: 
she was just a child — and gentle end genuine 
kindness never fails to win the love of children. 
Beatrice knew his footstep at a distance that 
might have defied even the acute listener of the 
fairy tale; and yet, with even such long forewarn- 
ing, would blush crimson deep on his entrance. 
Lorraine would loiter, and ask for one more of 
her native ballads; and then think, how could 
it be late, when he seemed but just to have 
arrived? 

Young, loving, and beloved — how much of 
happiness may be summed up in a few brief 
words' — All great nonsense, I grant ; and at 
this conviction most lovers arrive in a very few 
months. But if it would sometimes save much i 
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flonow, it would also destrgy great enjoyment, 
could we think at the time as we do afterwards. 
Yet there is a period in the lives of most, when 
the heart opens its leaves, like a Sower, to all 
the gentle influences ; — when one heloved step 
is sweet in its fall beyond all music, and the 
light of one beloved face is dear as that of 
heaven ; — when the thoughts are turned to 
poetry, and a fairy charm is thrown over life's 
most ordinary occurrences ; Hope, that gentlest 
astrologer, foretelling a future she herself has 
created; — when the present is coloured by 
glad yet softened spirits, buoyant, though too 
tender for mirth. Who shall say that is a sel- 
fish feeling which looks in another's eyes to 
read its own happiness, and holds another's 
welfare more precious than its own? What 
path in after-time will ever be so pleasant as 
that one walk which delayed on its way, and 
yet ended so soon ? What discourse of the 
wise, the witty, the eloquent, will ever have 
the fascination of a few simple, even infantile 
words — or of the still, but dehcious silence 
which they broke? Why does love affect 
childish expressions of endearment, but because 
it has ail the truth and earaestness of child- 
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hood? And the simplicity of its laDgaage seems 
the proof of its siocerity. Or is it that, being 
unworldly itself, it delights to retreat upon 
those unworldly days ? Qo through life, and ' 
see if the quiet light of the stars, the passionate 
song of the poet, the haunted beauty of flowers, 
will ever again oome home to the heart as they 
did in that early and only time. 

Now, 'let DO one say that I am trying to make 
young people romantie. Wbile I acknowledge 
that the gardens of Iran exist, 1 beg leave also to 
state that they lie in a desert — Appear but for a 
moment — and then vanish in their beauty for 
ever. Every fable has its moral ; and that of 
love is disappointment, weariness, or disgust. 
Young people would avoid falling in love, if — 
as some story-book observes — young people 
would but consider. When Cromwell sent his 
ambassador toSpaln, under circumstances which 
somewhat endangered his head, he encouraged 
him by stating, " That if his head fell, that of 
every Spaniard in his dominions should fall too." 
" A thousand thanks," returned the diplo- 
matist; " but among all these heads there may 
not be one to fit me." 

What he said of heads may also be said of 
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experience — there is a large stock on hand ; 
but, somehow or other, nobody's experience ever 
suits us except our own. Love rarely keeps its 
secret: itdid notin the casebefore us. Beatrice 
was ignoraut of her feelings : with no rival to 
enlighten, no vanity to insinuate — with the 
most romantic of ideal beliefs on the subject, 
love never entered her head with reference to 
herself. She was happy without aiuilysivg the 
cause ; nay, her very happiness blinded her. 
Accustomed to think of love as it is depicted 
in poetry, — poetry which so dwells on its sor- 
row, its faithlessness, its despair, — she recog- 
nised no trace of love in the buoyant feeling, 
which now to her touched all things with its 
own gladness. 

Lorraine was more enlightened. Whether it 
be from knowing that he has to woo as well as 
win, a man rarely loves unconsciously, Be- 
sides, he had all the knowledge of society, much 
of observation, something too of remembrance. 
A woman's heart is like a precious gem, too 
delicate to bear more than one engraving. The 
rule does not hold good with the other sex : in- 
deed, I doubt whether it be not an advantage 
for a lover to be able to contrast the finer quali- 
ties of one capable of ipspiring a deep and 
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elevated aUachment with the falsebood or the 
folly he bag known before. However, as they 
Bay to justify political revolutioDs, it was im- 
possible Buoh a state of things could last : and 
one aftsmoon the little fountain had its own 
silvery mnsic bmken by those sweetest human 
Bounds — a lover's passionate pleading, and his 
mistress's whispered reply. There is as esta- 
blished phrase for the description of suok occa- 
sions. " The conversation of lovers being al- 
ways uninteresting to a third person, we shall 
omit its detail." 

Contrary to the fashion of the present day, I 
■have a great respect for the precedents left by 
our grandfathers and grandmothers ; I shall 
therefore follow their example of omission. In- 
sipidity, though, is not the real caase of such 
dialogues being left to die on the air, and fade 
from the memory. The truth is, to those in 
the saipe situation all description seems cold, 
tame, and passionless j while to those who have 
never known or outlived such time, it appears 
overwrought, excessive, and absurd. 

That evening Beatrice narrated the whole 
history of her past life. Her love she had 
avowed ; but her hand must depend on the de- 
livery of the packet, and on her father. 
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" I feel an inbernal coDvicttOD that be Hres ; 
aed he muBt not c<Hue to a desolate and de- 
serted home, and fiod that his child has for- 
gottea him for a stranger. Take the packet to 
Kaples, make eveiy inquiry : if my fathw live, 
we may be so happy in your beattldful Eng- 
land." 

" But why not go with ow ? Why delay, 
nay, risk, our happiness? Young, isolated, 
as you are, surely, my sweet Beatrice, your 
father would rejoice in your content and 
safety." 

" The God to whose care hit last words re- 
signed me, has been my guide through dangers 
and difficulties. I am still secure in such re- 
liance. You know not my love for my &Uiei, 
when you bid me separate my destmy from his 
— to think not of his wishes— and to be bappy, 
while be perhaps is wretched and suffering. I 
will at least endeavour to learn his will ; and, 
dearest Lorraine" — the colour flashed her cheek, 
like ft rose, at these words — "the sweetest song 
I have sung was the saddest, and it spoke of a 
broken vow and a broken heart. I would fain 
pat the love yoo tell me is so trae to th« test. 
Is there such change in a few weeks that yoo 
dread to try 1" 
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The dispute ended as disputes usually do when 
a lady is really ia earoest in the will she ex- 
presses to her !over. Lorraine took chatge of 
the packet — was intrusted with the pass-word—^ 
and prepared to take his departure reluctantly 
enough, but still with much of excitement and 
interest in his expedition. 

From the eloquent descriptions of the daugh- 
ter, he had imbihed no little admiration of the 
father. It must be owned, that Beatrice's cha- 
racter of him was rather his beau ideal than 
himself. Don Henriquez was a brave and ho- 
nourable man, with a degree of information rare 
among his countrymen ; but he was not at alt 
the person to be placed in uncommon circum- 
stances. He had seen enough of England to 
hav^ caught impressions, rather than convic- 
tions, of the advantages of a free people ; and a 
good constitution seemed equally necessary to 
the nation and the individual. But his ideas 
of liberty were more picturesque than practical. 
He dwelt on the rights of the people, without 
coneidering whether that people were in a state 
enforce, or even receive them. He declaimed 
tyranny like an ancient, on information like 
aodem. He forgot that, for/:hange to be use- 
, it must be gradual ; and while enlarging on 
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the enlightened intellect of the present time, be 
overlooked the fact, that our ancestors could 
not have heen altogether so very wrong, or 
that society could not hxve gone on at all. 

Ho had a vivid imagination — and this threw 
a charm, rather than a light, around the suh- 
jects it investigated. He was one of those who 
feel instead of think, and therefore invest their 
theories with a reality incomprehensible to a 
calm observer. Hence, it seemed wonderful 
that what was so tangible to himself was not 
equally so to others; and from being surprised 
that our opinions are not understood, is an easy 
step towards being angry. 

His views were narrow, because they were 
impassioned. Moreover, he had a natural Sow 
of eloquence — a gift which deceives no one 
more than Its possessor : there is a difficolty in 
believing that what is so very easy to say, is not 
equally easy to do. Like many orators, he did 
not take into conuderatioo, that a good Argu- 
ment is not always a, good reason; and that, 
unfortunately for the peace of society, and for- 
tunately for. debaters, there never was yet a 
contested point without excellent arguments on 
both sides of the question. 
Con Henriqaez was, besides, a vain, and there- 
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fore a reitlen man. The ewrlier part of his 

life had been spent in a career, for which, above 
all others, he was suited — that of a bold and 
active Qnerilla chief : but the quiet and loneli- 
ness of ^ succeeding peace was perfectly in- 
tt^iable. He talked in the most beautiful 
maimer of devoting himself to the education of 
his child ; but unfortunately Beatrice was too 
young to comprehend the extent of the sauffice. 
Hanog only bis own opinion by which to esti- 
mate bis talents, no manrei it was an exag- 
grated one. 

Don Henriquez would have been a haf^y 
man in England ; be would hare taken the 
chair at public dinners, and said the most 
touching things about alleviating the distresses 
of our fellow-freaturea : be wonid have delayed 
as much as possible the business of coanty 
meetings, by shewing bow much better it 
might be done : he would have given dinners 
to politicians, and called it supporting his 
party-^nd dinners to a few successful authors, 
and called it encouraging genius : he would 
have been in the opposition, and Aiade some 
eloquent speeches on retrenchment and reform, 
and the newspapers next day would have com- 
ptimented the honourable member for Cocker- 
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mouth on his brilliaot aod patriotic display : 
he would have died, aod left matSriel for a well- 
rounded paragraph in the obituary, without 
bELviog retarded or advanced one single circum- 
stance in the great chain of events. But, alas ! 
for the mismanagement of fate — he was quite 
ont of his place io the Cortez of SpaiQ : he di- 
lated on religioas toleration to those in whose 
ears it sounded like blasphemy — on the bless- 
ing of knowledge, to those with whom intellect 
and anarchy were synonymous — and on the 
rights of the people, to Hidalgos, who were 
preax chevalien in loyalty to their king. 

ZoridoB aoon becaine an object of suspicion 
to the government. Besides, like most brilliant 
talkers, he generally said more than he meant ; 
and, not being in the habit of very closely 
analysing his thoughts, his expressions often 
admitted of two constructions. His eloquence 
ended in his arrest. 

A happy man was Son Henriquez during 
the first week of hia confinementi Execrable 
tyranny — infamous oppression — incarcerated 
patriot — victim in the glorious cause of li- 
berty — was enough to console any one. Hen- 
riquez was also a lucky man; for, just as his 
situation lost itanovelly, and he begun to think 
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suffering in the cause of his couatry ratbet tire- 
aome, if it lasted too long, — a fellow -captive 
(^ned to bim a plan of escape, od condition of 
his joining some patriots in an insurrection. 

Don Henriquez' bravery was well known ; 
and, as is often the case with new acquisitions, 
bis talents were over-estimated. He was first 
sent to Naples to leam what assistance might 
be expected from the Carbonari there. A great 
many signs were agreed upon — a great deal of 
talking took place — and Zoridos returned, aa 
we have related, to organise a revolt in the 
mountains. 

His situation was certainly bad when be met 
his daughter in the wood ; for, exa^erating his 
importance, be also magnified bis danger, and 
took such pains to avoid suspicion, that he 
created it. So carefully had he shunned the 
villages, that he missed one of bis stations ; and 
by the time he arrived near his own bouse, 
there really was some danger in approaching it. 
Besides, a conspirator's is a melo-dnimatic cha- 
racter, and he was desirous of giving due effect 
to bis part. 

The philosophy of atoms has some truth 
in it. What exceedingly small motives make 
the great whole of a fine action ! Henriquez 
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loTcd his child dearly ; but, with the true sel- 
fiahDesB of display, he forgot her anxiety, in 
his desire to impresB upon her the full import- 
ance of his position. A natural feehng for her 
lonely and neglected condition, and the thought 
of a home that seemed very happy now he waa 
banished from it, both conspired to make his 
interview in the wood a very sorrowful parting. 
Unhappiness with him always invested itself 
in a fine phrase, which is a great consolation. 
We always bear a dignified misfortune best. 

The speech he made after supper to the 
smugglers, under whose ^cort he was to travel, 
would have brought down three rounds of ap- 
plause in any meeting ever yet held at the 
Crown and Anchor. It began with his prin- 
ciples, proceeded with his feelings, and wound 
up with Jiis suffering. 

" Yes, gentlemen, my house is in ruins; my 
homeless wife — my deserted child — know not 
where to lay their heads. I am an exile from 
my native land — the sword of the executioner, 
waits for the blood of the victim of oppression ; 
but I disdain the fetters of the tyrant, and defy 
his power. I live or die for the cause of my 
country." 

The muleteers were greatly struck — first, be>- 
s2 
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came we naually tt'ink that very fine which we 
do not quite undentaad ; secondly, they were 
rather grateful to a gentleman who exerted 
bimielf 80 mnch for their entertainment; and 
thirdly, tile king and the custom-houte o^cen, 
liberty and French brandy duty-free, were, 
somehow or other, entirely associated io their 
minds. 

It is « singular thing, tfaet it never occurred 
to Don Henriquez that bis misfortunes were 
Tery.much of bis own seeking : if be had sot 
gone to the mountain — (Liberty is a mouatatn- 
nymph — is she not?), the mountain would 
never have come to him. He had been noder 
no necessi^ of becoming a member of the 
Cortex, and still less of talking when he got 
there. Neither did that very obvious tnth sug- 
gest itself, that if bis plans for illuminating and 
ameliorating the human race were so excellent, 
be might first have tried a porticm of them on 
bis own estate — reformed his own bouse, before 
he tried to reform the world. 

It will readily be supposed that Lorraine took 
a different view of the case, and, after two or 
three lingering days, prepared to set forth in 
search of bis intended and injured fatbernn- 
law. Farewell — it is a sorrowful word enough 
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I at all times, never yet pronounced with indif- 
ferenoe even by the indifferent : what then iB 
its pain to those who loTe< — to these whose 
' eternity is the present? It is so very bard to 
' axchatige certainty for hope — to renounce to- 
day, in expectation of to-morrow. But that 
Beatrice had from the earUest period been ac- 
bOBtomed to thlnh of others' claims, not h& 
own, she nevcx could have resigned the lover 
wht> stood beside her for ber distant father. 

The den shone like &oit-work, as the sun 
touched the silvery leaves of the olive — every 
step left its trace oh the grass, as Beatrice trod 
the little wood-path whidh led to the road hw 
lover mast pass. One moment she paufied — tt 
was so early, and a hlosh of feminine timidity 
rather than pride gave the colour of the mom- 
ii^toher dieek, aasbe thought — "If I should 
be first." But Edward was at the old cork-tree 
before her. What could any lovers in the pre- 
sent day say, that has not been said before? — 
trees, rivers, sun and moon, have ahke been 
called upon to regtstelr the vow thej witnessed. 
Thefie parted as all part ; many a gentle pro- 
mise, which rather satisfies itself than its hearer 
— many a lingering look — many a loitering 
step — and at last one sudden effort, expected 
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by neither, and all is over. Beatrice gasped 
for breath, as the trees hid Lorraine from her 
sight ; there were two or three harrying stepsj 
BB if they forced their speed ; a rustling of'tfae 
bonghs, and all was still—even the heating of 
her heart. It was as if the Whole world had 
lost the life which animated it, during the long, 
the melancholy day which followed. In part- 
ings, those who go know not half the suffering 
of those who stay. In the one case, occupation 
Btrengthens, and novelty engines the mind. 
Lorraine's Journey necessarily, at times, diverted 
his attention. Sunshine and exercise ace equally 
good for the spirits ; besides, at night, fatigue 
made him sleep ; however, he dreamt about 
Beatrice a good deal, and, like Caliban, wished 
to dream more. She, on the contrary,' was left 
to utter and unamused loneliness, and to small 
daily duties, distasteful from interrupting those 
dreaming moods in which strong feeling loves 
to indulge. Well, f do not know how it may 
be in the next world, but most assuredly that 
sex denominated by poets the softer, and by 
philosophers the weaker part of creation, have 
the worst of it in this. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" I do not often telk nmch." 

Henry VIII. 
" Why weep ye by the tide, Wy ? 
Wby weep ye by the tide ? 
Ill find ye anither Inve, 
And ye »11 be hfg bride." 

Scots Song. 

" The ancients referred melancholy to the 
mind, the moderns make it matter of digestion 
— to either case my plan applies," said Lady 
M&ndeville. " I am melancholy, or, in plain 
prose, have a headach, to-day ; therefore I pro- 
pose putting in execution our long-talked-of 
visit to the convent of St. Valerie : if of the 
mind, contemplation will be of service — if of 
the nerves, a ride will be equally beneficial.'' 
" * How duuming it dirlne pliilauphy I 

Not hanh kod erttbbed, u doll fooli mppoM,'" 
replied Mr. Spenser, 

'' You ai'e improving," returned Lady Man- 
deville. " I dare-say by the lime your cousin, 
Helen Morland, is able to appreciate compli- 
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ments, you will be able to pay them in * good 
tet terms,' " 

How very unpleasant a few words can con- 
trive to be ! It was very dieagreeable to be 
reminded of his cousin. Though Mr. Morland 
was the last man in the world to have acted oa 
such a wish, Cecil Was aware of his uncle's 
desire to see his favourite nephew and his 
daughter united. Now, for his very life could 
he picture Helen but as he last saw her — a 
very pretty child, whoie canary was an im- 
portant object. It was also very disagreeable 
to perceive that Lady MandeviUe was not in his 
interests, aware as he was of her influence over 
Emily. For, what with a UtUe absence — an 
absence passed in solitude and exa^;eration 
— and a little opposition, enough to excite, but 
not enotigh to deter — an adventure lomantic 
enough to make fallmg in love almost matter 
of necessity— with all these tt^ether, young 
Spenser had progrested considerably in his at- 
tachment. ' 

Emily was very pretty, with a quiet gentle- 
ness that left much to the imagination, and 
also a sweetness which was a good beginning 
for it to work upon. Besides, though attached 
to Lorraine with all the depth and earnestness 
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of first lore — which, after all, is the only one 
that has those high ideal qualities ascribed to 
lore — she could not be always '' sadly thinking" 
of him. She thought of him whenerer she saw 
any tbii^ beautiful in art or natare — lore links 
itself with the lovely : she thought of biiA 
when fibe sang the songs he had liked, or that 
she thought be would like : when tb^ spoke of 
affection before her, it ever recalled her own : 
she turned the page of the poet as the mirror, 
which gave back her feelings : in short, she 
thought of bim when she was sick, sullen, or 
sorry. Still, there were times when the natural 
gladness of youth burst into mirthfulness, and 

" Her brow Miti her, if her heart vu rad." 

At 8ucb times Cecil was quite, sare he was in 
lore. Constancy is made np of B series of small 
inconstancies, which never come to any thing ; 
and the heart takes credit for its loyalty, be- 
cause in the long-ran it ends where it began. 
I doabt wbetber the most devoted fidelity wooIS 
bear sbrict examination as to the short reposes 
even the most entire fealty permits itself. 

Lady MandeviUe, if not the keeper of Emily's 
conscience, took some care of her constancy. 
She bad quite made np her mind, that a mar- 
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riage between Miss Arundel and Mr. LorraLiae 
was the most eligible thing in the world for 
both parties ; and -when a mind is once made 
up, it is very tiresome to hare to unmake it. 
No wonder Edward bad hitherto escaped heart- 
whole. She even exaggerated the taste whose 
delicacy was refined almost to fastidiousness; 
bat that very taste would be in favour of the great 
improvement which had taken place in Emily, 
Lady Mandeville did full justice to it, and a 
little more — for it was her own work. Like 
most persons whose vivid imagination applies 
itself to actual things, instead of abstract crea- 
tions, she gave a reality to her schemes that 
seemed to make failure an impossibility ; and 
having once settled that Emily would be very 
happy with Lorraine, it was an absolute impos- 
sibility to allow her to be happy with any one 
else. 

Lorraine was a great favourite — Spenser was 
not. The indolence which Cecil had rather 
permitted than indulged — for. Heaven knows, 
it was no indulgence at all — had at first pre- 
vented his ofiering that homage to which she 
was accustomed ; and now, when he did offer it, 
it was marked, suspected. His admiration t^ 
Emily interfered with her arrangement; and the 
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very circamstaoce of Lord Mandeville's encou- 
ragiog him was aay thing bat an advantage : a- 
woman must be an angel to endure being worsted 
in domestic tactics. Not that Lady Mandeville 
enacted the part of confidant — 

" Cato'i 8 proper person to intnut a lore-tale with ; *' 

besides Emily's feelings were quite deep enough 
for silence. But Lorraine's memory was kept 
alire by slight recurrences to his opinions, and 
frequent allusions to the chances of meeting 
him. However, bright sunshine and a rapid 
drive did a great deal for the good humour or 
spirits, whichever you like to consider it, of the 
party on their way to St. Valerie. 

All convents built in what we call the dark 
ages, shew singular good taste in the selection 
of their various situations; if there was a fine 
view to be had, their site usually commanded 
it. 

The convent of St. Valerie* was on the very 
summit of a small bill, whose abruptness added 
to its height. A thick copsewood of dwarf 
oaks, intennized with one or two slender chest- 
nuts, covered the side even to the sea, from 
which it was separated by a narrow slip of 
smooth sand, over which, in a calm day, the 
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small wates broke in tcattered foftin, mmethin^ 
like the awelliDg of the anquiet hnman hfiart- 
Tbe other ude of the hill, whether from D&tarey 
or art of days bo loog past aa to seem naturt^ 
now, was much leas steep, and, if more loxn- 
riantly, was less thickly wooded, and with trees 
of larger size and more varied sorts. Through 
these woaad a very tolerable road. 

The convent was a white building, with a 
chapel of great antiquity, and gardens of much 
beauty. The last notes of the anthem were 
dying into tremulous silence as they entered^ 
and a long black train of dark and veiled figures 
were gliding through an c^posite portal, whose 
massive doors closed heavily, almost hopelessr 
ly, on them. At the upper end, raised by a 
single step from the other pavement, stood a 
statue of the Virgin — one of those exquisite 
conceptions to which an artist has givMi the 
beauty of genius developed by the labour of a 
life — one of those forms, which the modeller 
may frame, and then die. 
I Sculpture never seems to me like the repre- 
\sentation of human life: its forms — pale, pure, 
land cold — have the shape, not the likesess, of 
lour nature. I always personify a spirit .as a 
;statae. Paiatinga, however idealised as to 
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beuj^, still gire the bright sye, tin rosy 
cheek, the gloasy hair, we see daily; Portraits | 
are but the mirroni of lovely conntenaaces. 
Sculpture ia the incaniatioD of beinga whose 
state seems higher, because calmer, thau our 
own. The dtTinities of Greece owed half their 
divinity to the noble repose with which their 
sculptors inrested them. The charaoteriatic of 
the picture is passion — that of the statue, 
I*wer. 

From the chapel the party proceeded across 
the court to the garden, except Emily: Like 
all persons whose feelings are awakened through 
the imagination, Emily was peculiarly suscep- 
tible of outward impressions. She lingered \a 
the chapel, watching the cold gray light — for 
the windows fronting the north let in daylight, 
but not sunshine — the white floor otJy marked 
by inscriptions whose worn letters told that the 
living trod over the dead— the white walls, 
where (he carved tablets were also sacred to 
the memory of the departed. The extreme 
silence oppressed her with a sense rather of 
sadness- than of calm. She looked on the 
tombs, and thought how they had been wept 
over. She held her breath, to be more deeply 
conscious of the stillaess; and die beating of 
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her heart seemed to remiad her how little part 
she had in such quiet. 

Some slight chance usually rireta the atten- 
lioQ : it did bo now. On one of the tablets 
were inscribed various names of an apparently 
laige family, the dates of the diderent deaths 
singularly near to each other. Emily felt as if 
her own solitary situation had never weighed 
upon her thoughts till now. " Many are kind 
to me, but none care for me." Yonth, with 
its affection an impulse and a delight, judges 
others by itself, and exaggerates its claims. 

Strange it is that people (unless in the way 
of ostentation) never value the blessings they 
possess. But if life has a happiness over which 
the primeval curse has passed and harmed not, 
it is the early and long-enduring affection of 
blood and habit. The passion which concen- 
trates its strength and bekuty upon one, is a 
rich and terrible stake, the end whereof is 
death; — the living light of existence is burnt 
out in an hour — and what remains? The dust 
and the darkness. But the love which is born 
in childhood ' — an instinct deepening into a 
principle — retains to the end something of 
the freshness belonging to the hour of its 
birth : the amusement partaken — 'the trifling 
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qaarrel' made up — the sorrows shared toge- 
ther — the punishment in which all were in- 
Tolved — the plans for the future, so fairy- 
tale-like and so false, in which all iodulged : 
so true it is that love's slightest links are its 



There is something inexpressihly touching 
in the story of Ishmael, the youth who was 
sent into the wilderness of life with his bow 
and his arrow, " his hand against every man, 
-and every man's hand against him." Even in 
our crowded, busy, and social world, on how 
many is this doom pronounced ! What love 
makes allowances like household love? — what 
takes an interest in small sorrows and small 
successes like household love? Qod forgive 
titipse (and I would not even say forgive, were 
' not Divine roercy illimitable,) who turn the 
household altar to a place of strife ! Domestic 
dissension is the sacrilege of the heart. 

Emily looked on the death-stone, and thought 
only of her uncle — he who had been to her as 
a father — a father in early kindness — in allow- 
ance for failings — in anxiety for her future — 
delight in her present — to whose affection she 
owed gratitude a thousand times beyond that 
due for " the bitter boon, our birth." Grati- 
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tade, forsooth! — it oi^bt ntther to ask for- 
gireaess. She remnnbered how her childhood 
bad grown op into yonth, how happily! — rt- 
called her first leaving home -^ then it waa that 
she turned a new leaf in the book of Jife. . She 
thought over her disappointment at first, her 
after brief enjoyment — her eyes opening at 
once to love and sorrow. How much had hap- 
pened since then ! — bow much of mortification, 
how many vain hopes had flowered and then 
fallen I And yet her heart was still feverish 
with vague anticipation. With a sick, sad 
foreboding she thought of returning to Eng- 
land—to Edward Lorraine's country — but not 
with joy. Emily seemed to herself to have no 
longer spirits for hope. The quiet of the grave 
was scarcely too deep for her present mood. 

At this moment the stilhiess of the chapel itself 
was broken " by a confusion of tongues," First, 
a coarse and corporeal laugh — that which rises 
loud at a practical joke ; a smaller, shrill, and 
undecided one — of the sort with which young 
ladies r^ly to a compliment equally above 
their merits and comprehension ; also a foreign 
tongue, like " Iser, rolling rapidly;" and a 
drawling, yet dictatorial voice, loud above the 
rest, evidently patronising the prospect : — thrae 
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" did overload the air." In came the family 
party, the Higga's. Mra. Higga inataotly knevr 
Emily. "Lord,lord,nus8, who would have thoaght 
of our meeting in these here ootlandiBh parta ! " 
Emily rec(^iaed her companion of the 
flteam-boat, and repHed with a good-natured 
inquiiy, asking how she liked Italy? 

First glancing round to see wheth^ she was 
observed — a needless precaution, Mr. Hi^^, 
" her eldest hope," having put himself into a 
position (eren on paper we cannot call it an atti- 
tude) of enthusiasm before the statue of the 
Madonna — while the two daughtera were assur- 
ing an Italian count, as they called him, that 
they should like monstrously to be uoos, and 
he, as in duty bound, dwelt upon the loss which 
the world would thereby sustain: — " like 
Italy ?" said Mrs. Higgs — " not I ; I hav'n't 
had a meal fit for a Christian this three 
months. Why, Lord love you ! they are as 
dir^ as dncks~you know what dirty animals 
ducks are — they'll eat any thing — not but 
what they are very good roasted, but it's all 
the difference being dead and alive." 

" A very just distinction," said Emily, while 
her companion pauaed to take breath and a 
peppermint toseoge. 
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" You should go into the Icitcbena here," 
resumed Mrs. Higgs. Poor woman! her daugh- 
ters never allowed her to talk, for fear of her 
diE^;raciag them — bo, as she herself used to . 
observe, a little rational converatttion did her 
good. "You've no Qotion of the dirt, or you'd 
never eat nothing : but dear, dear ! I dare-say 
yon don't take on about tbese.things yet — you 
must when you 're married. I mind what the 
Bihle says, ' a virtuous woman's a crown to her 
husband' — many a crown have I saved mine. 
Not that Mr. Higgs need look after a pound 
even, now — but, as I tell my girls, it is as well 
to lay up for a rainy day." 

" Have you seen Rome V asked Miss Arundel. 

" BlesH you ! there was nothing to see — not 

a shop fit to spend a penny in — and as to com- 

kv'n't a notion of it. Bob there — 

. Bobert Higgs — has such a taste 

irts — he didn't inherit it from me, 

at he would make us go poking 

le great cold rooms to see picturs 

As for those poor staturs, they 

me shivering — they look so like 

,turs froze to death; I am sure, 

at home, I would have got up a 

for Bomd cheap flannel for tfaem. 
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You may get very good fiannel to give away 
for sixpence a-yard at the Lunnun Emporium. 
But, Lord I Lord ! one might as well be out of 
the world as out of Ludqud." 

" You have stayed longer on the Contineat 
than you intended." 

" It was all on Carry's account — she would 
go sailing on the lake — what do ye call it? — 
hlesB my old head ! it never remembers them 
foreign names — with a friend of ours, Mr. 
Simcoe — a very nice young man, but melan- 
cholic-like — and, being a great poet, he never 
knew what he was doing just at the time. 
You know, Misa, genuses are never like nobody 
but themselves. Carry and he were very sweet 
upon each other ; and as his father was a com- 
fortable man, and could afford to make his sou 
a gentleman, Mr. Higgs and I thought his 
son's genua would wear off — and young people 
needn't be crossed in love when there's money 
on both aides — so Carry and he used to make 
a deal of love to each other. Poor fellur! he 
wrote her halbum all full of such beautiful verses 
— and she used to plait her hair, and dress, and 
do all sorts of things, to please him. She always 
used to wear a veil, for he could not abide a 
bonnet — he said it was so unpoetical-like; 

VOL. III. o 
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Well, well — to make short of a sad Btory— 
oae eveoing they wonld go on the lake, though 
there was a great big black cloud coming up ; 
but Mr. Simcoe said it would be jast like the 
Coase-hdir, or Courier, or some such name, and 
spouted some poetry — which, after the sad 
accident, Mr. Hi^a and I leamt by heart, as 
a warning to our young friends. Bnt, som&* 
how, we never, though we took a world of 
pains, could remember more than the first two 
or three lines — for we are too old to begin onr 
schooling over ^ain, and we were neither of 
us any great shakes at book learning — but 
two lines will do for an example — a nod's as 
good as a wink to a blind horse." So saying, 
Mrs. Higgs repeated the following lines in a 
most Sunday-school tone : — 

" Ay, let ibe vild vinds vldttie o'er the deck, 
So thM them amu cling cloier round my neck : 
The deepest murmur of this mouth ahall be. 
No ligh for sofeneu, but a prayer for thee." 

Here Mrs. Higgs's voice sank into " tears 
and foigetftilness." " It isn't. Miss, so much 
want of memory, as that I am overtaken by my 
feelings. But, Miss, before I go on with my 
story, you mosn't think nothing of the arms 
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Touod the lieck, because that was only m 
poetry — you may be pretty sure I should 
never have alloned no young man whatsumr 
ever to take such a liberty with my daughter. 
I just name this, because, if I did not explain, 
it might be bad for poor Carry's next chance." 

Emily instantly assnred the confiding but 
caiefiil mother, that she entertained no doubts 
of Miss Caroline Higgs's perfect propriety of 
conduct ; and Mrs. Higgs resumed her naira- 
tire. 

" Well, into the boat they got. Mr. Simooe 
was quite a sailor, I remember he told us he 
had been on seven-and-twenty parties of plea- 
sure to Kichmond. They did look so nice — my 
daughter had on her best green silk and a white 
lace veil (real thread) thrown ever her head. 
Mr. S. bad a large straw bat, and striped jacket 
and trousers, and his shirt fastened at the throat 
by a broach with Carry's hair, for he was al- 
ways quite above wearing a neckcloth. Dear, 
dear, they went away singing, 

* Oh, aune to me u soon aa daylight sits ;' 

and well. Miss — the boat overset. Mr. Simcoe 
(poor Benjamin — as we have called him since — 
he never could abide it during his lifetime) waa 
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drowned ; and m; daughter was brought home 
Wet to the skio, and all the colour gone out of 
her green silk — quite spoilt." 

Here Mrs. Htggs paused for a monaent, and 
drew oat a huge red pocket-handkerchief, 
with which her face was for some minutes con- 
founded. Emily, really shocked, remained 
silent, till her companion, who found talking 
very efficacious for her complaints, went on 
again. 

" Besides all her sorrow, Carry had caogbt 
cold ; fcM* she had be«i in the water, only had 
got picked up by a boat that was passing, and 
she was very ill : so, as I said before, ehe has 
been the cause oFonr staying in these here foreign 
parts. The doctors said the climate was so mild. 
I am snre we shonld have been a deal warmer 
in our own parlour, with a good coal fire, and 
carpets and curtains. Here, all you can get is 
a little charcoal in a box — for all the world like 
a wanning-pan, without a handle, and with holes 
in the top. We've had no Christmas pudding 
— the boys have been lefl at school — and 
people may talk what they please about sun- 
shine and Italy: my say is, that a winter in 
Rome is no joke." 

Emily duly sympathised with her ; but, re- 
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uemberiDg the laughing she had witaesaed, 
could not resist asking, " If Miss Hi^s had 
got over her disappointment?" 

" O Lord, yes ! it was fire months agone. 
You know a new nail always drireB out an old 
oae. Carry got another lover : he didn't, bow- 
ever, turn out very well, for he hadn't sixpence ; 
and, of course, our eldest daughter couldn't 
have nothing to say to him. But it served to 
divert her from the thoughts of her grief; and 
we can look out for a proper hushand when we 
get home ; and that's one great reason why I 
wants to get hack to the Square, Carry isn't 
so-young as you'd think : hut, Uess me, she'd 
cut my tongue out if she thought I was talking 
about her age. You won't say nothing about 
it, will you ?" 

Emily vowed all imaginable discretion. Mrs. 
Higgs, who had not enchanted with her dis- 
course any listener's ear so long for many a 
day, felt, as she herself expressed it, the very 
cockles of her heart warm towards ber pretty 
and patient listener. 

" I hope, my dear, I shall see you in Fitzroy 
Square :* I won't make small beer of you, I can 
tell you. We'll get up a bit of a dance for you, 
for we know lots of nice young men." 
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. A cold shirer mn over Emily at the rery idea 

of Mrs. Hiss's " Dice young men." Her soQ 
at that momeDt came up, by way of a speci- 
men. " By Jove, mother, we thought we had 
lost you ! rather a large loas that would have 
been." Seeing that the cause of her lingering 
was, however, a lady, and one who was both 
pretty and yonng, Mr. Rob^t Hi^s, who was 
an admirer, or, to use his own favourite phrase, 
" always the humble servant of the ladies," 
thought, to employ another of his little pecu- 
liarities of speech, " bis company would be as 
good as his place ; " and, with that quiet, com- 
fortable conviction of his own merits, which sets 
a man most and soonest at ease, he coolly 
addressed Miss Arundel : — " Quite, as our great 
bard says, 

' Like patienoe on a tombatone thiTeriog with larrav.' 

Beautiful lines those of Byron. Don't yon 
ttdmire him, ma'am 1" 

Mr. R. HiggB considered poetry an infallible 
topic with young ladies. Emily, however, did 
not feel that the courteous attention which bis 
mother's age made in her eyes indispensable, 
at all necessary to be extended to her very 
forward ton. 
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Mr.-Higg8 only thought — " Poor thing, dare- 
say she never heard of Byron — knows nothing 
of poetry — I've been too deep for her;" and 
forthwith commenced on a lighter subject. 

" So, this is a nunnery. I wonder, ma'am, 
how you'd like to be a nun ! — shut up — not 
allowed to see one of our perjured sex — I 
suspect you'd be a little dull !" 

At this moment Mr. Spenser entered. " I 
am sent, Miss Arundel, in search of you." 

Emily took his arm with a readiness which 
enchanted Cecil, and left the chapel, bowing 
civilly to Mrs. Higgs, who, accustomed to her 
daughter's eternal fiirtations, thought she might 
hold her peace as soon as a young man came, 
and had from her son's entrance been silent. 

" A very plain and vulgar young woman 
that," said Mr. Robert; " but you always are 
picking up such horrid people." 

" Lord, I thought her such a very pretty- 
spoken young lady!"' 

" Well, I don't ; and you know I am a bit 
of a judge. But, come, let's join my sisters, 
and be jt^ing home. I feel very peckish — I 
made but a pot» breakfast." 

" Dear, dear, we shall have no dinners worth 
eating till we get to England. I quite long for 
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our good Sanday smell of a piece of rout-beef 
and a Yorkshire pnddiag." 

The feeling, says aome writer, which tarns 
in absence to our native conntry, is one of the 
finest in our nature. True ; but it takes many 
forms. One exile sighs after the fair meadows 
of England, and another after its mutton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Yon TOoJd lay 

" I'D come by Naplei.' 



Sbaxzbpeabx. 



But we muBt again return to Spaio, whers 
a -new subject of anxiety diverted Beatrice's 
attention — her mother's illness. She had soon 
not a moment she could call her own. Poor 
Donna Margaretta's situation was the more 
pitiable, as she both suffered and complained 
like a child. The remedies her case required 
it was next to impossible to induce her to take. 
One day she would bo in the strong and angry 
excitement, of fever, the nest in the fretful 
despondency of ague. Now she would, even 
with tears, ask for the wine and food most 
hurtful, and then turn with loathing from her 
needful nourishment. With some difficulty, 
by appealing to his humanity, an old medical 
practitioner, from the nearest town, was pre- 
o2 
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railed on to visit tliem ; thus doing for pity 
what he had refused to do for interest. 

" My good child," said the old man, after 
seeing his patient, " I might have staid at 
home ; the poor lady is far beyond all human 
assistance — a little c&re and a little kindness 
is all she will want on this side the grave — 
just let her do what she likes." 

It was late, and he hurried to mount his 
mule, bat not till — for his heart was touched 
by her desolate and deserted conditi(Hi — not 
till he had told Beatrice he would always be 
glad to render her any service. Whether Donna 
Mai^retta connected any vague idea with the 
stranger, or whether it was the mere instinct of 
weakness, it is impossible to tell, but from that 
day a strange terror of death fell upon her ; 
she coold not bear to be left for a moment — 
she would wake in the night and implore Bea- 
trice piteously to save her. This impression was, 
however, as transitory as it was violent. As she 
grew weaker, she grew calmer and more affec- 
tionate. She would lean her head for hours on 
Beatrice's shoulder, only now and then applying 
to her some childish and endearing epithet. She 
was soon too much reduced to leave her bed ; 
they need to raise her head with pillows, and 
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Beatrice woald ait beside, her aim round bier 
neck ; and her poor motber seamed, like a child, 
happy in heing aoethed and caressed. There 
is mercy in affliction ; Donva Margaretta's me- 
mory could only have awakened to aorroir» 
and she died without a pang or a struggle, so 
quietly, that Beatrice, in whose embrace she 
lay, thought it was sleep. Wishing to wake her 
at hw usual hour for refreshment, she kissed 
her — the chill of the lips made her shudder — 
she leant over them for a minute — the breath 
had passed away for ever. 

Donna Mai^retta's death was a blessing, 
but Beatrice could not think so at the time ; 
her few. objects for affection had made that 
afiection proportionably intense. She had lost 
the only being she could serve— ^the only one 
to whom her care and kindness were of value— 
and we all know how they endear the objects 
on which they are bestowed — the whole busi- 
ness of h«r life was gone. 

Perhaps theworst pang ofdeath is the burial. 
One touch of human weakness mingled with 
the young Spaniard's sorrow. She was proud — 
very proud of her high and noble birth. A 
hundred chiefs of her blood slept in the chapel 
of San Francisco. But since the confiscation 
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of her ftther's property, the house adjiuiiing it 
io the town, besides beii^ a day's journey dis- 
tant, was turned into a military dep6t. She 
bad no choice — her nKtther's tomb must be the 
green grass of the village bnryiag~place. With 
added sorrow she had her interred there by 
torch-light — herself sole mourner. It was a 
relief to be unwitnessed. The two peasants 
who bad assisted returned to the village ' — old 
Pedro and the negro, one of whom still retained 
hiB torch, attended Beatrice home — she followed 
the light mechanically. The agony with which 
she had watched the body laid in the earth — 
that fearful shudder which follows the falling 
of the mould on the coffin — the pressing down 
of the grass sods, as if the dead were coascioaB 
of their weight and soil — all this had subsided 
into stupor. She felt that strange disbelief in 
its reality that always succeeds violent grief. 

Weak creatures that we are, for the body to 
overcome the mind as it does ! Beatrice slept 
that night long and soundly — the bittemesB of 
sorrow, affection, and anxiety, sank beneath 
fatigue. The awakening after such sleep is 
one of the most dreadful moments in life. A' 
consciouanesB of something terrible is upon even 
the first sensation — a vague idea of the truth 
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eomes like the remembrance of a dreRm ; io- 
TOluntarily the eyes close, as if to shut it out — 
the head sinks back od the pillow, as if to see 
whether another dream would not be a happier 
one. A gleam of light, a waving curtain, rouses 
the sleeper J the truth, the whole terrible truth, 
flaahes out — and we start up as if we never 
could dream again. 

In losing her mother, Beatrice lost her great 
employment — to provide her with small indul- 
gences, and such amusements as she could en- 
joy, had been a sweet and constant study. The 
homely associations oflife are its tenderest. No 
tears were more bitter than those Beatrice shed 
over the beautiful purple grapes which she had 
60 carefully dried for her parent. One consola- 
tion she had — a little English Bible became 
the chief companion of her lonely hours. 

Don Ulenriquez had much of that indiffer- 
ence to religion too often termed liberality. 
The bigotted beliefs of bis native creed were 
the last he ever thought of impressing. Their 
country-house stood entirely by itself, and the 
few priests who passed that way belonged to 
mendicant orders. Beatrice, with the gene- 
rosity inherent in her nature, readily filled their 
scrips; and the friars were not very anxious 
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about the principleH of one whose actions were 
80 truly cathohc. But it was impOBsible for a 
girl who lived in the solitode of nature, and who | 
bad been early tried by sorrow, not to be religious. { 
There are some works of Qod which most 
especially seem the work of bis hands, and 
some ills of homanity which seem most of all to 
ask aid from abore. The mighty gathering of 
the storms on her native mountains — the thun- 
der that shook the earth — and the lightning that 
in an boar laid te% the depths of the forest 
which had stood mtl^nd shadowy for years — 
the starry silence of the summer nights — the 
mystery of the large ajid bright planets, filled the 
yonng heart that was lifted up by th^r beauty 
with deep and solemif tb.^^bts. Again, her 
desolate situation — the dangers beyond her 
ability to foresee or to avoid, made her at once 
feel her nothingness and her need of protec- 
tion. The holy page, read ^at first for its 
beauty, was soon resorted to for its power. 
Beatrice dwelt on the gentle promises made to 
the afflicted, and the words of encouragement 
spoken to the simple, till hope rose strong 
within her, and grew to be that clear and steady 
light " which hideth not its face in the time of 
trouble." Beatrice was a genuine Christian, if 
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eaiXK tnift, deep humility, and esmest conric- 
tion, could make one. True, the Bible web al- 
most the only religious book she had ever read, 
but ahe had indeed read it with all her heart. 

She was leaning over the sacred voluoie one 
night, when a dark shadow fell upon the rery 
lines she was reading. Beatrice looked up, and 
saw a man standing before her; the huge som- 
bero overahadowed his face, but the light of the 
lamp shone on a laige and glittering knife in 
his girdle. She started from her seat; but 
mastering her fear in a moment, she stood, and, 
calmly facing the stranger, inquired his errand. 
The man laughed. 

" Your father need not be ashamed of you ; 
but if you had been frightened, it would have 
been at nothing." 

" My father ! " exclaimed Beatrice ; " is he 
safe?" 

" Safe enough, if he will but keep quiet; 
but I bring a note from him, and you had 
better read that than question me. I am not 
orer-safe in these quarters myself. I have kept 
faith with him — mind that when you see your 
&ther." 

Laying a soiled and crumpled letter on the 
table, the smuggler turned to deparL 
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" Is there nothing yon will hare — nothing 
that I can do to shew my-gnititude?" 

" I doubt," said the man, " whether your 
cellar be worth my risking a capture for its 
contents." 

" At least," exclaimed Beatrice, " take this ;" 
and she poured the contents of her parse into 
his hand. 

" Four — five — six gold pieces ! " replied he, 
hesitatingly — " I hare been paid," 

" Take them as a gift, and God bleas you 
for the happiness you have brought me." 

" A free gift! — many thanks to you, lady." 

A slight sound — it was but the wind in the 
vine-branches — startled the man; he laid bis 
hand on his knife, and darted through the 
casement; in less than a minute all was as 
silent as before. Eagerly Beatrice opened the 
letter — it was from her father, and ran thus : 

" My bel&ved child, — ^Ilie iron hand of des- 
potism has quenched the last spark of liberty ; 
hunted down like a wild beast, I am watching 
an opportunity to fly my degraded and enslared 
country. Some far and foreign laud must 
henceforth be the home of the unfortunate exile- 
Will my Beatrice soothe and share her parent's 
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iB-stamd lot? I am hastening to Naples — 
you knov the address on the packet. I shall 
be at Senhor Pachetti's — join me there, if pos- 
sible, with yonr poor mother. I know this will 
leqnire eqaal presence of mind and exertion — 
sorely I may expect both in a daughter of 
mine? Come with all the speed you can; I 
doubt not to be there before you; and shall 
he impatient, in the happiness of the father to 
forget the wrongs of the patriot. God keep 
you, my sweet child. 

" Your affectionate lather, 
" Hbkriquez db lob Zobioos. 
" Bum this letter instantly." 

Beatrice kissed the scroll, and held it orer 
the lamp — it was too wet with her tears to 
bum rapidly, "Your poor, mother!"— and 
must their first meeUng be embittered by words 
of death 1 But ahe ' was too young to dwell 
only on the sorrow; her heart beat hpniedly 
and joyfully as she thought that her father 
and Lorraine must inevitably meet. Her first 
impulse was to make every effort to reach 
Naples, but calmer deliberatioQ induced her to 
renounce this plan. Love increases a woman's 
timidity — tb« more she thought of Edward, 
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the more did she shrink from ao lottg and iw> 
protected a journey. It cost her a ileeplew 
night ; but she reaolred on staying in Spaia 
till she either saw or beard from him — he and 
Don Henriquez, when they met, would decide 
OQ what conrsa it might be best to pursue. 

We waste a great deal of thought. As is usual 
in all cases of long dehberation, she did pre- 
(nsely the reverse of what she intended. The 
following afternoon she was wandering round 
what had been her mother's guden — all her 
life's sweetest associations were there — when 
she saw a peasant approaching. Alvarez was 
the soldier who bad so attracted Lorraine's 
attention the first evening he rode into the vil- 
lage, and daring his stay he had foond a home 
beneath his roof; — Alvarez, too, bad served 
under her &ther : a visit from him was, there- 
fore, nothing uncommon ; bat to-day there was , 
an appearance of haste and anxiety that augured 
any thing but good. Yet he hesitated ; and a 
basket of pomegranates be brought from bis 
little Minora, were evidently the ostensible, not 
the real cause o£ his coming. 

" The Senhora must find the old house very 
lonely." 

" Lonely and sad enough, indeed, my good 
Alvarez." 
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- '* la she not afraid, now that the nighta arc 
BO loBg and dark — has nothing occurred to 
alann the Senhora lately 1 " 

" We have nothing to lose — we leave fear 
to the rich — 'besides, I am a soldier's daughter; 
do you allow Minora to tremble at either rob- 
bera or ghosts 1 " 

" But, lady, have yon Been no one about the 
house whose appearance was calculated to ex- 
cite suBpicion?" 

" I have seen no one to excite dread," replied 
Beatrice, with a slight accent on the last word. 

" Pardon, lady,^ bnt was there a stranger 
abont your house last night?" 

B^rice started — had h« ftther'a mesBenger 
been seen? to-day it could be of no avail, and 
distrust might bring on the very danger she 
would lain avoid. 

" There was, Alvarez; firom you I need not 
bid» that he came from my father." 

" My brave captain.' — is be safe?" 

" Safe, but now watching for an opportunity 
for flight." 

" Now, the aaints help ns, not in this neigh- 
bourhood ?" . . 

" Far away, but where, even I know not." 

" IwillteUyoualltSenhQr^. Pedro rushed in 
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laat night to the cottsge where they sell inne^ 
in a fright at aome dark figure he had seeo 
bovering aboat. I bad my own thonghta, and, 
by old stories of hie early cowardice, raised a 
laugh, and hoped the dark figure was forgotten. 
But there were others besides ourselves — two 
strangers, whose business here has puzzled us 
all; they left this moruiog; and from what 
they said at parting, the old house will be 
filled with soldiers before midnight. The idea 
is abroad that Don Henriquez has sought shel- 
ter here." 

. " Thank God it is not so," gasped his- 
daughter. 

" Are there any papers of importance?" 

" None — none." 

" Then, lady, collect any valnablea you can 
hastily, and prepare for a retreat with me. 
Your arrest was spoken of — and yon know 
rough measures are used when a secret is in 
the case." • 

The thoughts of torture, imprisonment, sepa- 
ration from all she lored, made Beatrice's heart 
die within her — almost helplessly she clung to 
the old man's arm. She lored, and to her life 
now was valuable. ' 

" Nay, nay, my poor ^rl, you must not want 
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the conr^e yon bad as a child. I have apian. 
You have heard me tell of tlie cave where 
Minora and her brother were concealed : it is 
a good hiding-place yet. Meet me in an hour 
by the three ilexes in the wood, and I will answer 
for your security." 

" Bat my tmrse and Pedro " 

" Do not, like you, incur danger. Don Hen- 
riquez would eon6de in his daughter, but not in 
Bervants whose characters for gossip the whole 
neighbourhood can swear to — ^leave fhem in ig- 
norance : a secret brings its own risk, and their 
safety is insured by their anxiety. An hoar 
hence at the three ilexes." 

Alvarez went off without waiting for an 
answer. It is the luxury of parting, to wander 
round places haunted by our childish steps and 
hallowed by our childish thoughts, and to loiter 
beneath the old trees where we have not always 
stood alone. But this was no luxury for Bea- 
trice. She caught a handful of late rose-leaves, 
and hid them in the folds of her dress — she 
turned one last look on the fountain — she could 
not have looked again for the world. 

On returning to the house, her nurse asking 
her the simple question of what she was to do 
with the promegronates, smote on her heart 
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with a new and bitter feeling of deception. 
Hastily she collected together the few articles 
of value left ; a chaia of gold, a little ruby croas, 
her English Bible, and the nnbroken sum of 
pistoles she had collected for her former joiu^ 
□ey. Fortunately, she met none of its other 
inmates as she left the house — she must have 
betrayed her purpose. 

It was at least three miles to the ilexes, but 
she proceeded with a light fleet step, and gained 
the appointed place. It was too late to retire 
uDperceived, when she caught sight of the white 
veil of a female. 

Her anxiety was but for a moment — the girl 
tamed, and there was all the encouragement of 
yoath, health, and good spirits, in the bright 
bladt eyes of Minora. 

" My father thought my absence would be 
less marked than his — so, if you will, Senhora, 
I am to be your goide to the poor old care. 
Garcia and I were veiy happy there." 

A narrow, almost imperceptible path led 
them through the thickest of the wood. Two 
or three times they had to creep under boughs 
which, but for the ease with which they gave 
way, would seem never to have admitted a 
passage before. Suddenly the trees were broken 
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by some masses of gray rock, round which 
dwarf mj^tcB grew in great profusion. 

Here Minora stopped, and took from her 
basket a little lamp made of horn. Striking 
fire from aonie flints laid ready, she lighted the 
lamp ; and, ^Ting Beatrice the basket, bade 
her follow her. Lifting up a heavy and luxa- 
riant branch of the myrtle, she shewed what 
seined the rough bare rock beneath ; and ask- 
ing her companion to bold the lamp also, with 
both hands she raised a large slanting stone — 
it shewed a passage, into which Beatrice entered 
with some difficulty, together with her com- 
panion. 

Minom first carefully replaced the myrtle- 
branch, then the stone, and, taking the basket, 
bade Beatrice proceed along the passage, which 
was too narrow to admit of more than one at a 
time. This soon terminated in an open space, 
from which branched off several small paths. 
Minora now took the lead. "You will ob- 
serre," said she, holding the lamp to the ground, 
" that the passage we take has a slight redness 
in the sand — the others lead to nothing." 

A short while brought them to the care it- 
self. By the lamp was dimly visible their 
own figures, and what seemed the immense 
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depths of Borrounding darkness. There was a 
sound aa if of falling water. Minora firet 
turned to a pile of wood, and, with Beatrice's 
aid, a very brilliant fire soon illaminated the 
cavem. It looked more comfortable than pic- 
turesque : the walls and roof were blackened 
with sowke — the floor was of a light dry saad 
— at one end was a huge arch, down which 
water kept constantly trickling, and beneath 
was a deep well, by the Bide of which was a 
ledge of rock, where any person might walk — 
beyond it was quite dark. 

" There is a passage, bat it terminates in a 
piece of water, and the rock soon comes so low 
that there is no getting beyond it ; and though 
the smugglers do come here still, this is not 
now their time — and you are aa safe here as 
in the Escurial." 

Minora heaped fresh fuel on the fire, and 
shewed where sopie heath and dried goatskins 
formed a very respectable bed ; while her com- 
panion sighed to remember that she herself had 
once resorted to a similar expedient. Next she 
lighted some half-a-dozen fir-wood splinters — 
excellent torches, for whose support some rude 
wooden stands had been inserted i» the walls — 
and pointed out in a recess a most ample supply. 
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" Be Bare you keep a good fire; and, aa I 
may do yoa more harm than good by ataying, 
I leave yoa to take what food you please from 
the basket. There's some honey, as clear 
as my own amber beads. The good Ma- 
doDoa keep you, Senhora !" and, affectionately 
kissing Beatrice's hands, the kind peasant de- 
parted. 

Beatrice paced up and down her dreary cave, 
every moment starting from her reverie, as the 
sound of the falling water startled her like a 
strange step. With a strong effort she calmed 
herself, and, drawing one of the wooden seats 
to the fire, opened the little Tolume, and read 
till all vain terrors had departed, and even her 
natural anxiety was soothed into patient and 
sweet reliance on Him who snfferetfa not a 
sparrow to fall to the ground unheeded. 

She had a little French watch, Lorraine's 
only gift. He bad said, laughingly, to her the 
last evening Uiey spent together, " You shall 
have this to count the hours of my absence." 
He did not think how sweet a companion it 
would be. Time, which we have no meant of 
reckoning, is so dreadfully long. How often, 
that night, did Beatrice refer, with a warm feel- 
ing of society, to the little glittering face over 
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which the honrswerepassiDg! The weariest time 
of all seemed the morning afier she rose. It 
was impossible to fix her attention on any thing, 
while every moment expecting some intelligence 
from without. At last she heard footsteps, and 
Mittora came running before her father. 

" Ah, Senhora, we have heen so anxious ahout 
you! If it had been possible I would have re- 
turned and spent the night with you ; for we 
said, to a stranger our good cave will seem a 
little dreary. How did you sleep? See — we 
hare brought you some breakfast. I hare some 
chocolate to-day." 

" Many thanks for your intended breakfast; 
bnt, traly, your yesterday's supply was sufficient. 
If I had expected visitors, I could hare feasted 
them in my cavern. But my nurse aad 
Pedro?" — 

" Are well, and in our cottage. As I ex- 
pected, the soldiers came down, and" — here 
Alvarez made the usual patase of narrators who 
have something unpleasant to telL It usually 
happens that people by breaking, as they call it, 
their bad news gradually, contrive to add sub- 
pense to our other miseries. 

" What has happened?" said Beatrice, gasp- 
ing for breath. 
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" The fine old house, lady, it has been burned 
to the ground." 

Beatrice stru^led for a moment; but it Was 
in vain. She hid her face in her hands, and 
wept bitterly. Strange the affection which clings 
to inanimate objects — objects which cannot 
even know our love ! But it is not return that 
constitutes the strength of an attachment. 

" They questioned your nurse," said Alvarez, 
" till her poor head was even more bewildered 
than usual ; bat it was soon very evident she 
knew nothing of the matter. Pedro knew even 
less; and at last the officer let them go. ' He 
would not have,' he said, ' the poor old crea- 
tures injured in any way.' They were seat 
off to the village, and then the house was 
fired." 

" 1 am glad," sighed Beatrice, " my father 
did not see it." 

" And now, Senhora, what is to be done about 
yourself ? I have seen enough of you to know 
it is far best to teli you the truth. In about a 
week this cavern will be no refuge for you : its 
old occupants will be here. Yon will not be 
safe an hour in my cottage." 

" If," exclaimed Beatrice, " I could but get 
to the sea-shore, and embark for Naples!" 
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" Have you frieDds you could trust there ? 
You are very young, aad" — 

" I should find Day father there." 

" Very well — very good, indeed. We may 
get to the coast ; but to cross the wide sea, we 
know.not whither, is a dreary look-out. Now, 
Senhora, you and Minora are of a height ; her 
clothes will suit you, and you must pass as my 
daughter for two days. I will go and see yo6 
on board myself. The neighbours trouble their 
heads very little about my outward joumeyings. 
We will be off to-morrow." 

" The kindness you have shewn me will, I 
hope, never be needed by your own child. No- 
thing can be better than your plan. I will not 
speak to you of trouble : I take your assistance 
as frankly as it is offered." 

" You will have but a rough journey." 

" Oh, never fear me ! I am mountain- 
bred." 

" We will return home as fast as we can. 
Minora; you must come back with what the 
Donna Beatrice can best wear on ber journey — 
no fine colours — the dark -feathered bird flies 
safest. The saints keep you, Senhora! Will 
you be ready to start by daybreak to-morrow?" 

" One word, good Alvarez. You sje" — pro- 
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dacing her pnrse — " I am well provided for a 
journey." 

" A good compaoion od travel ; and, to 
tell you the truth, Senhora, the one we most 
wanted." 

Again Beatrice was left to her lonelinesB, 
broken, however, by Minora'a afternoon visit. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
The young peasant left the cave, happy in the 
possesBioQ of a rosary of cut coral beads, which, 
after much blushing, smiling, and refusing, she 
had at length been fenced to accept. She was 
also depositary of the golden chain, the pro- 
duce of whose sale was to be devoted to the 
nurse's support. 

That night was even longer than its prede- 
cessor. Anticipation is a bad sleeping draught. 
Moreover, the fear of being too [ate, made Bea- 
trice continually start from her anxious slumber. 
Long before the time, she was up and dressed. 
Her new apparel consisted of a dark blue bod- 
dice and. skirt, trimmed with a narrow red 
braid ; a white linen veil, and large cloak of 
black serge, with a capacious hood ; stocking* 
of dark blue cloth — hempen sandals. A string 
of large black oaken beads completed her dress. 
Minora, with a true fellow-feeling, 'had placed 
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her own little mirror at the bottom ef the 
basket; and, it must be owned, Beatrice did 
take a rather satis&ctory glance. Eren io the 
very worst of situatiooa, no woman is quite in- 
aensible to her personal attractions, or would 
willingly look worse than she can help. Small 
attentions, too, are essentially womanly. 

Beatrice hurried her own breakfast, that there 
might be no delay on her part, but prepared, 
some of the chocolate for Alvarez, who was 
punctual to his time. " Why, I could almost 
take you for Minora," said the old man, on his 
entrance. - " What! breakfast — and the cho- 
colate made? Well, you know the old proverb, 
' meat and drink never hindered journey.' Very 
good it is too-— though I had breakfasted — 
for, with your leave, Senhora, we did not give 
you credit for being half bo ready." 

A soft gray tinge, half miat, half light, pale as 
it was, dazzled Beatrice's eyes when she emei^d 
from the cave. Two mules were in waiting : she 
sprung lightly upon the one intended for her. 
At first cautiously — from the broken path — and 
afterwards at a brisk pace, they commenced 
their journey. Beatrice's own embarrassment 
was its only difficulty. Accustomed to live in 
such unbroken solitude, the sight of the many 
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■trangero thay met almost bewildered her. The 
light converea^oQ ia which Alvarez at timet 
joiaed was like the language of another world. 
She fancied erery person looked especially at 
ber. How odd it is, that any secret or anxiety 
of which we are ourselves aware, we imrno* 
diately think every one else suspecta ! 

They arrived about noon at the sea-port, and 
alighted at a small inn, where Alvarez ledt her, 
with a rough charge, not to be staring about, 
under the care of a good-humoured but most 
talkative landlady. He had, at every place where 
they stopped, been as cross to his supposed 
daughter as a crabbed old gentleman could be, 
which served to account for her shyness, and fw 
which he always begged pardon as soon as they 
were out of hearing. She waited a half hour 
of intolerable anxiety, when Alvarez returned. 
" Come, girl — I have found ont your aunt — 
there, don't be looking behind — and draw your 
veil over your face. How slow you are !" 

" Well, well," said the landlady, *' be ought to 
take care of his daughter — she is pretty enough ; 
but no good will come of his being so cross." 

"We are very fortunate, Senhora," said Alva- 
rez, as soon as they were in the street; " there 
is a. felucca on the point of saiUng to Ifaples — 
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I have secnred a pasK^, but we mast not lose 

a minute." 

They had Kaicely time to get on board. 
Diz^ with the motion of the water, confused 
with the noise, terrified to think she would be 
alone in a few mintites, — much as she wished 
to spare his anxiety, Beatrice could hardly 
force out her farewell thanks to Alvarez, Me- 
chanically she watched him as be descended to 
the lioat — heavily the sound of the oars smote 
upon her ear — she looked eagerly round, hut 
every face was strange and careless: how bit- 
terly did she feel that she was alone ! 

" I guess how it is," said the captain of the 
ship, whose kind and even sweet voice con- 
trasted strongly with hie rough appearance; 
" you are not the first who has found a can- 
vass sail safer than a silken bed. Poor child ! 
yon look very young for care or hardship. Well, 
you are secure enough here : if we cannot make 
yoa comfortable, at least we will try. In half 
an hour you will have a snug little cabin to 
yourself." 

Beatrice had early leamt the useful lesson of 
confonning to circumstances : she thanked the 
captain cheerfully, and readily took a seat on 
•ome piled baskets. " Give me the child to 
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hold," exdumed our yoang Spaniard to a poor 
woman, whose increasing faintness made her 
terribly conscioas of her inabihty and her 
charge. The poor creature murmured a few 
words, gave up the infant, and let her head 
sink on a coil of ropes. Wfaea the captain 
came to eay that her cabin was ready, her first 
request was that her unfortunate companion 
might be conveyed thither also ; and for some 
hours she most kindly and soothingly enacted 
the part of nurse to the child. Luckily for her, 
it was a good little sleepy thing. Over-fatigue 
and exhaustion were evidently the mother's 
causes of illness. Alvarez, even in the brief 
space of time he had been absent, had stocked 
a sea-chest with many little comforts and neces- 
saries. She took some wine and a piece of 
biscuit, and with some difficulty induced the 
invalid to swallow them, who, after slumber- 
ing for about an hour, awoke much revived. 
With a degree of gratitude almost painful to 
receive, she soon joined Beatrice in doing due 
honour to some eggs and coffee, which the latter, 
who had already made friends with a boy, who, 
too young for much work, was yet proud of 
shening his usefulness, had boiled. 

A good action always meets its reward — 'BO 
h2 
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says the copy-book : in tbiB iattftnce it said 
the truth — for Beatrice found her companioo 
invalaable. She was the widow of a sailor, 
returning home to her friends at Naples. Ac- 
tire, and well known to the sailors, she enabled 
the yonng and timid voyager to remain almost 
entirely secluded in her cabin, which she never 
left save for a little air in the evening. 

It would have done those good who talk of 
common feelings as evil and coarse, to mark 
the little attentions, the delicate kindliness, 
with which the sailors cleared a path for her 
steps, or made a seat of planks and sails for 
the young Spanish exile. Alvarez had told 
ber history truly. He judged rightly, because 
he judged others by the better part of his own 
nature. Yet it was a weary and Bad voyage. 
Beatrice had never lived in luxury, but she 
had in refinement — the refinement of nature, 
solitude, and intellectual pursuits. She had 
dwelt in stately rooms, whose torn tapestries 
and shattered furniture were associated with 
noble and stirring memories ; her lute, a few 
books, and gentle cares for her mother, bad 
filled up her time. Her eyes had dwelt on 
the stately forest and the dark mountain ; ber 
step was accustomed to the silver dew and the ' 
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fragrant haath. She had been used to familiiir 
twees, and bad hitherto reckoned time but by 
the falling leaf or the openitig flower. Now 
her room was a wre^bed cabin the size of a 
closet, and that, too, rudely formed of boards. 
The incesiaot noise, tbe loud voices, the savour 
of the pitch, which seemed to be part of every 
thing she touched — the strange faces, the faint 
sick feeling that perpetuaUy stole over her, made 
her indeed pine for the wings of the dove that 
nestled in the trees of her native woods. 

If it were not for romance, reality would be 
unbearable : nevertheless, they are very differ- 
ent things. Beatrice had often thought, with 
a passionate loDging, of the eternal ocean, the 
mighty mirror of the stars and the sunshine 
of hearen — she had listened to the autumn 
wind sweeping the depths of the dark woods, 
and marvelled if its sound resembled the stormy 
murmur of the waves : but, now that she was 
at sea, most devoutly did she pray to be on 
flhore, and wept with very delight when they 
saw land. 

I doubt whether any minor on his travels, 
sleeping in his carriage on deck, secure of being 
awakened by his valet at the proper moment 
for being in ecstasies with the lovely bay of 
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Naples, eyer approached iti shore with greater 
indifference as to the proipect thiiii Beatrice. 
She was much too agitated to observe it, and 
watched the crowd on the quay with mingled 
terror and anxiety. The idea that Lorraine 
might be among them was uppermost in her 
mind. A vague hope of her lover's presence is 
always floating in a woman's mind ; and though 
Beatrice said she hoped to meet her father, sh^ 
thought she might perhaps meet Edward too. 

Her companion had promised to be her guide 
to Signor Pachetti's, who, she was somewhat 
surprised to learo, was a gold-beater oa the 
Strada. Still, with the natural feeling of one 
who has lived in seclusion, it seemed impos- 
sible bat that a crowd so immense must con- 
tain those she sought. With brief but earnest 
thanks she quitted the felucca, and her last 
few coins were left with the sailors of the boat. 
Clinging to, rather than leaning on, the arm 
of the woman with her, Beatrice's bead swam 
with the confusion of meeting so many eyes. 
With what envy did she see her companion 
rush into the arms of an old man \-^". il tmo 
padre" exclaimed she, and gave him the child. 
Some hasty words pused between them, and 
in a few moments they were traversing a narrow 
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Street which led to the Strada, and soon stopped 
at a flmall, mean-looking shop. 

Taking leave of her kind compaaions, who 
seemed very reluctant to go in, Beatrice en- 
tered (done: A harsh voice, in an unfamiliar 
language, demanded her business. How strange 
does another tongue sound in our ears ! Though 
perfectly acquainted with Italian, the qnes- 
,tion-was thrice repeated before she compre- 
hended its meaning. Glancing hurriedly around, 
to ascertain if they were alone, she approached 
the thin, miBerable-looking being whose figure 
began to emerge from the surrounding dark- 
ness; she leant forward, and, in a whisper, 
pronounced the pass-word taught by her father. 
The old man hastily pulled down his spectacles 
fnnu their sinecure office on his forehead, and 
looked Bt her with an expression of most angry 
amazement. " Now, the good St. Januarius 
help me ! bat it is my opinion that all the world 
are gone mad. Women and mischtel^ women 
and mischief — when were they ever separate 1" 
" I shall trouble you but little," said Beatrice, 
her pride and her presence of mind rising to- 
gether : " I am the daughter of Don Henriquez 
de los Zoridos : my father is here, I believe, 
and it is at his bidding that I have come." 
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" Don Henriqaez here I — no, indeed: evil 
was the hour that ever I list^Md to any of hia 
wild schemes I Why, the insurrection he went 
to head, and which was to change the whole 
face of affairs in Spain, was blown away like a 
swarm of mnsquitos. Zoridos has, 1 dare say, 
been killed — I have heard nothing of him — I 
know nothing about him." 

" A fortnight," said Beatrice, " has not 
elapsed since I heard from my father : he ap- 
pointed to meet me here, as at the house of one 
who knew his secrets and held his property." 

" Property !" said the man hastily, and with 
a more civil manner—" I never denied it — I 
am a safe person to trust, So the Don has 
escaped ? I hope he 's by this time sick of 
conspiracies. One wax taper, two wax tapers, 
to the good Saint Januarius, to set me free of 
these luckless Carbonari ! No good comes of 
change. How ha* the world gone on so laag, 
if every thing needs altering now? But you, 
Senbora, what do you want with me ?" 

" Protection in a strange city till my father's 
arrival — or till I can hear from my friends. 
Fear not that Don Henriquez will spare his 
reward." 

" Well, if Uiis is not too bad !" 
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But vhat Uie new speaker, a womaa, thought 
too bad, was oot destined to be expressed at 
this moment ; for, Signor Pachetti hastily 
dragging his most unwilling companion into 
some room behind, their words were quite ia- 
andible. In a few minutes they reappeared. 
Signor Pachetti introduced the female^as his 
wife, who desired the Donna to walk in — in a 
tone which sounded as if she had said, walk 
out. 

The evening had now closed in, and a little 
earthenware lamp dimly lighted a small close 
room, where a table was laid, apparently for 
■supper. Her hostess pushed forwards a chair, 
and, after examining the contents of a closet, 
aat down also. The husband, who had em- 
ployed the interval in closing the shop, re- 
entered, and likewise drew a chair to the table. 
A hungry-looking hag brought in a dish of fried 
fish ; and supper began in the most profound 
silence, only broken by Signor Pachetti's occa- 
sionally offering to help bis guest, which he 
did in a hesitating voice, and every word ac- 
companied by a deprecating glance at his wife, 
who returned it with one of those dark frowns 
which are the black clouds that foretell a domes- 
tic tempest. 
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Beatrice now fbund herself in that most pain- 
ful situation — an unwelcome visitor — knowing 
that she was an intruder, yet utteriy unable to 
help herself. Supper was scarcely over, when 
her hostess rose — " I suppose the stranger 
sleeps here — you can come this way." So 
saying, she lighted another lamp, and shewed 
her unfortunate guest to a room, the dirt and 
misery of whose appearance was as new to her 
as it was wretched. Without a word, she set 
down the lamp, and slammed the door — the 
very eloquence of anger to the vulgar. 

Disappointment too great to bear — vexation 
at the timidity which had prevented her asking 
about Lorraine — anger at her reception — dis- 
may at her situation, overcame all her resolu- 
tion, and it was long before she even etra^led 
with her passion of tears. The absurdity would 
have lightened the insult, could she have sus- 
pected that her hostess was jealous, not inhos- 
pitable. Jealousy ought to be tragic, to save 
it from being ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" Vst the ohanned ipell 
Wluch gnmmont man to Ugh diMDrgry 
I> ever TtKsl in the outward world. 
Though the^ idone ma; hear it vhohaTB heart* 
RcapondTB to its tone. The gale of ipring. 
Breathing >weet balm over, the western waten. 
Called forth that gifted old adventunr 
To wtk the parfnmM of iplce-laden wtodt 
Far in the Indian ialei." 

Camiridge Prvte-Poen : A* NiyrOt-vett Paiiagt. 
G. fi. Yemablkb. 

" Don't you, MaDdeville, take an especial in- 
terest in yonr yonng plantations, and say to 
yonnelf, ' How much more taste I have in the 
disposition of oak, ebn, and beech, than my 
ancestors had ! '" 

" To what does this allusion, whose troth I 
confess, tend 1 " said her husband, smiling. > 

" Why, I want you to sympathise with me in 
my rejoicing over Emily's improvement; you 
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know I set it all down to my own judicions 
adrice and exquisite example." 

" You need not put on a deprecating look ; 
I am not going to find a single fault. Emily 
is wonderfully improved — she has lost all that 
was painful, and retained all tliat was pleasing, 
in her timidity ; and to her own natural graces 
she has added dirers acquired ones, for which 
I do confesa she is greatly indebted to yon ; 
and then she is so Tery much prettier than I 
ever gave her credit for being." 

" That is," said Lady Mandeville, " because 
now you always see her dressed to advantage." 
" Nay, Ellen, you will not tell me that a 
pretty gown makes a pretty woman." 

" It does a great deal towards it ; but you 
gentlemen always rua away with some vague 
idea of white-muslin and cottage-bonnet sim- 
plicity, whioh you call dress — which in reality 
ought to be numbered among the fine arts, and 
requires both natural and cultivated taste. Now, 
Emily had the one, but wanted the other. 
During her first season she was left to her own 
inventions^ the faeatiest of misfortunes to a 
young damsel. Lady Alicia was just ' ivorie 
neatly fashioned ;' and Emily came up to town 
& domestic darling and rural beauty. Her self- 
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estimate wai at ODce true and &Ue — true, as 
regarded the really pretty face she did pouess ; 
false, as regarded the effect to be produced by 
the said face. She was not so mach vun, as 
conviDced of her own importance, from having 
been all her life the principal object in her own 
cvtiie i finding herself suddenlji of little conse- 
qaence, she shrunk back into all her natural 
timidity, and left London with a great jtock of 
mortificatica], a little sentiment, and having ac- 
qaired more knowledge than wisdom." 

" Wisdom," obswved Lord Mandenlle, " is 
only knowledge well applied." 

" My pretty protegie was very little likely to 
turn hers to much account. Remember how 
we found her — living in the most entire seclu- 
sion, cherishing grief like a duty, nursing all 
sorts of fancies ' vain and void,' n^lectiog hei^ 
self, indulging in the most morbid sensibility, 
and having ev^ry probability of wasting the 
best days of her life in sickly seclusion, And 
either dying of a consumption, or, when she came 
to the romantic age in woman — I mean be- 
tween forty and fifty — marrying some fortune- 
hunter who could talk sentiment, or resembled 
her first lore. T^ous avons changi tout cela. 
A beauty and an heiresa — coming out under my 
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auspices! think of the eff^t Emily Arundel 
will produce next season." 

" Why not many her at once to Cecil 
Spenser ?" said Lord Mandeville, abruptly. 

There ia a most characteristic difference in 
the way a man and a woman take to introduce 
a desired topic : the one, like a knight, claps 
spurs to his steed, and rides straight into the 
field ; the other, like an Tadian, fights behind 
cover, and watches her opportunity : the knight 
often misses the enemy, the Indian never. 
Lord Mandeville was more abrupt than inge- 
nious. 

" I marry Emily to Mr, Spenser?" said the 
lady, with a most meek air of utter inability ; 
" really I do think she may be allowed a choice 
of her own. I cannot take her feelings, as well 
as her ringlets, under my charge. You give me 
credit for authority which I not only do not 
possess, but should be sorry to acquire." 

" Well, Ellen, you must have your own way ; 
but this I must say, Emily Arundel is a girl of 
whose strong feelings I think even your pene- 
tration is scarcely aware." 

" Truly I am one very likely to encourage 
romance in any young lady ! Did you ever 
know me to patronise moonlight walks, or talk 
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even forgiviagly of cottages and roses ? and hare 
I not a natural antipathy to honeysuckle?" 

" ' AndratUeiytalces the field for KMoni' 
it is vain to argue with a woman: just likg 
walking in London on a rainy day, for every 
step forward, you elide back two at least ; and 
even as the mud slips from under you, so does 
her mind. I wish, EUen, you were a little 
more reasonable." 

" You should have thought of that before 
you married me; but now your misfortune is 
irreparable, 

' Till gentle Death ihall come and Mt yon. fne.' 

And there is the carriage ; so now for our drive — 
I want to make some purchases in La Strada." 
How very satisfactory those discussions must 
be, where each party retains their own opinion ! 
Presentiments — those clouds, indicative of 
change, which pass over the mind — what are 
they? They come, and they come not. Who 
shall deny but that some events " cast their 
shadows before ;" while others, and those, too, 
the great ones of our life, come suddenly and , 
without sign: 

" Aa diipi that httve gone down at Ma 
When beaTen wai all tranquUlitr ?" 
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Sorely some presentiment oaght to bare in- 
formed both Emily and Lady Mandeville of the 
event that day was to bring forth. It came 
not ; and they set off for the gay shops of 
La Strada, as if only a few yards of riband bad 
depended on that morning. They were all in 
the very act of returning to the carriage^ when 
who should emerge from a small, mean-looking 
jeweller's shop but Edward Lorraine? Emily 
saw him first — how soon we rect^nise the 
object uppermost in the mind! — she did not, 
however, even attempt to speak — ber cheek 
grew pale — ber heart seemed to stop beating 
— she almost felt as if she wished him not to 
recognise them : the next minute they all met, 
and Lady Maudeville was the first to esdaim, 

" Mr. Lorraine ! now what chance brought 
-yon here?" 

" A most fortunate one," replied Edward ; 
and matnal and cordial greetings took place,— 
thongh there was something very satisfactory 
to Cecil Spenser in Emily's silence, and cold 
and distant bow. There are a great many false 
, things in this world, but none are so false as 
appearances. 

" Of course you will accompany us home," 
said Lotd Mandeville. 
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" I Buppofie you are jost arrived." 

" I arriyed yesterday." 

loqniries of that small kind with which 
converBatioD after absence always commences 
among friends, occupied the way to the car- 
riage. Lorraine was infitalled in the vacant 
place, the other two gentlemen following on 
horsehack. Lady Manderille was in the best 
of all possible homours — she was really glad 
to see Edward on his own, and delighted to 
see him on Emily's account. In short, to 
use the favourite newspaper phrase for all cases 
of escape, whether from fire, water, or mail- 
coachmen (we mean their driving), his appear- 
ance was " quite providential." She was only 
anxious about Miss Arundel's looks — they 
were irreproachable. The pretty little mouth, 
all unconsciously, had broken into " dimples 
and smiles," the eyes darkened and danced in 
their own delight, and her colour was like that 
of the young nose when it puts back its gteoi 
hood from its cheek, crimson with the first 
kimes of the morning. A little jndiciotis en- 
couragmtent soon led her to t^te part in the 
conversation, — and the drive seemed ended 
almost before it had began. Edward could not 
help pausing on the step* of the ha^ to ex- 
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preBS his admiration of the great improvemeat 
in Emily. "What a lovely creature she is 
grown ! " Lady Maadeville gave him the very 
BweeteBt of smiles. 

Their early dinner was ready ; and some of 
the party, at least, were very happy. Lord 
Mandeville partially forgot the interests of hi# 
young friend in the charm ^ Edward's con- 
versation. Cecil was the only one who was 
in the " winter of discontent;" but it was 
very hard to be placed himself between a 
French conntess — young, pretty, and exact- 
ing the amount of such demands in full — 
and a Miss Arabin, an English heiress, whose 
designs upon him bad grown from amusing 
to alarming. He had not eveii the consolation 
of sitting opposite to Emily ; she was on the 
other side, between the Countess's husband — 
a man whom nothing abstracted from the glo- 
rious science to which, as he said, he had for 
years devoted every faculty of his body and 
his mind, viz. eating. To enjoy his dinner 
first, and afterwards to reflect on that enjoy- 
ment, comprised the whole of his estimate of 
table duties : as for talking, it was sometimes 
matter of necessity, but never of pleasure. It 
WEU said he only married in order to have a 
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wife to talk for him ; and if any one asked him 
how be did, his constant reply was, mais de- 
mandez d mafemme. There was no hope, there- 
. fore, of his distracting Emily's attention from 
the handsome Lorraine on the other side. How 
ifi human happiness ever to be arranged, when 
'%» same cause produces such different effects 1 
Emily's satisfaction was utterly irreconcilable 
with Cecil's. In the position of the table she 
could imagine no change for the better. Poor 
Cecil resigned himself in despair to the gaiety 
of the Countess, and the sentiment of the heiress. 
He turned from the bright black eyes of the 
one to the soft blue eyes of the other, and he 
escaped from a smile only to be lost in a sigh. 
Miss Arabia looked at him, la belle Comlesse 
laughed at him. Please to remember there are 
two ways of laughing at a person ; and Madame 
de St. Ligne had often had the pretty French 
madrigal applied to her : 

" Ella a tr^ bien cette gorge d'olMtre, 
Ce donx p&rier, et cea beaux jreiix ; 
Mail, en e9^ ce petit rii foUtre 
Celt a mon gri oe qui lui lied le mienx." 

To be laughed at with eyes fiill of compli- 
ment, and a mouth whose teeth were little 
seed-pearls, ought to have been rather pleasant; 

VOL. 111. r : 
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bnt Cecil was not in a humour to be pleased. 
MiBS Arabia, seeing he vms graver than his 
wont, looked as sad as she conveniently could 
— gravity and sensibility being, with her, syno- 
nymous. She talked of withered flowers and 
blighted feehngs — of the worthlessneaa of for- 
tune when weighed in the scale of affection — 
and of the little real happiness there is in this 
world ; till Cecil took refuge from them both, 
by being suddenly most deeply interested in 8 
discusBion carrying on opposite to him, about 
the facilities of going by steam to Timbuctoo. 
The consequence was, that Miss Arabin said 
he was such a coxcomb, and Mde. de St. Ligne 
that be was si bSte. 

" To me," remarked Lord Mandeville, " there 
is something very melancholy in the many valu- 
able lives which have been sacrificed during the 
course of African discovery. But I believe that 
travelling is as much a passion as love, poetry,' 
or ambition. What of less force than a passion 
could, in the first instance, induce men to fix 
their thoughts on undertakings whose difficul- 
ties and dangers were at once so obvious and- 
so many ? What but a passion (and the energy 
of passion is wonderful) could support them 
through toil, hardship, and sufiering — all in 
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the Tery face of death — and for what? But 
true it is, that of any great exertion in which 
the mind has part, the best reward is in tiie 
exertion itself." 

" I do not know any thing," observed Mr. 
Brande, " that has more moved my sympathy 
than Bruce's position on his retum home. 
After all be had anfFered, and, still more, all be 
had orercome, to find, when he arrived in hie 
own country, having performed one of the 
most extraordinary undertakings that was ever 
accomplished by a single individual, — to find, 
I say, on his return, that he was a by-word 
and a mockery ; his honourable feelings as a 
gentleman insulted hy disbelief of his asser- 
titms; and his own high sense of difficulties 
dared and overcome, laid in the dost by sneer 
and ridicule, which must have entered into his 
very soul, and left their own littleness behind." 

" Or," retnmed Lord Mandeville, " what do 
you say to' Columbus returning lad^i with 
irons from his own discovered world, which, 
to this very day, does not even bear his name?" 

" Why, I say," exclaimed Cecil, " that I do 
not see the advantage of taking much trouble 
about any thing." 

" I cannot agree wiUi you," said Edward. 
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"The imagination makes the delight of the ex- 
ertion which itself Bupports. The feeling with 
which Columbus saw the gleam of that white- 
winged bird which avouched that land was 
near — the breath of Isaves and spices, sweet 
Eurs whose sweetness was of the ' earth, earthy* 
— the dim outline of the shore becoming gra- 
doally' distinct, as the night-shade broke away 
from the face of morning and a new world,^- 1 
do think that such a feeling might be weighed 
in the balance with thousands of disgusts and 
disappointments, and find them wanting, and 
not pressing down the scale." 

" I believe," observed Lady Manderille, 
" that our greatest enjoyments go into the 
smallest space: tbey are like essences — the 
richer the more they are concenb^ted. One 
drop of the attar condenses a whole valley of 
roses." 

" But, sir," said Mr. Brande^who, being a 
traveller himself, considered that their injuries 
were personal ones — " look at the long years 
of obloquy and wrong, of taunts and doubts, 
which embittered Bruce's return home." 

" I can only repeat,! — think of his feelings 
when he stood by the three mystic and sacred 
fountains, and saw the morning sun shine on 
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their deep waters, and could say to himself, ' I 
alone, and unaided,. have done what kings, at the 
head of banded armies, tried to do and failed. 
I am the Alexander of the Nile.' I say of these 
fountains, what Scott says of a martial company, 

' 'Twera wortb ten yt»n of peaoeful Ufa, 
One glance at their aTTs;.' 

Besides, do you hold as nothing his own con- 
sciousness of right?" 

" Why, sir," replied Mr. Brande, " truth is 
a good thing — a very good thing' — but one 
likes to have it believed ; and a traveller has a 
right to his bonoun, as a labourer to his hire." 

" Ah '." said Lady M^ndeville, " I see how 
it is. Mr. Brande would like his Travels to 
Timbuctoo to go through some dozen editioos 
— to enlist the whole alphabet after his name, 
as fellow of this society, and fellow of the other 
— honorary member of half the continental in- 
stitutes — some score of silver and gold medals 
laid in red morocco cases on his table — his 
name to be affixed to some red or yellow dower, 
never heard of but in a book, nor seen but in a 
print — or to have some rock christened as an 
island in honour of him — also, to have his pic- 
ture taken and engraved." 
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" Add to theu, my lady," replied the tn- 
veller, laugfaLog, " the privil^e of telling my 
own storiee after dinner uncontradicted." 

" I thank you," said Lorraine, " for rein- 
forcing my larourite theory, which maintains 
that a love of talking is the great feature of the 
present time. Steam is not half so much its 
characteristic as speechifying." 

" Our monopoly of talking," obserred Lady 
Mandeville, " is being transferred to you gen- 
tlemen. I saw some English newspapers the 
other day, and I must say, London just now 
seems risited with the [dague of tongues. 
Why, there is our friend Mr. Delawarr, every 
evening — poor unhappy Wednesday not now 
excepted — 'gets up and speaks at the rate of 
ten miles an hoar, or, I should rather say, ten 
hours a mile, to judge by the little progress he 
makes. When did any of us ever say a quarter 
•o much ?" 

" The supply," replied Lord Mandeville, " in 
4his case, does not create the demand. What 
woman could ever find listeners willing to go 
such lengths V 

"There, now!" exclaimed Mde. de Ligoe, 
" that speech is just your belle alliance of per- 
siflage and politeness : half of what vos autres 
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Aflg/oifcallwittyspeecheB, are only rude. Who (_ 

but an Engli gbmap would have thought of ttXlr-'yiA^-^ 
ing a w^MnTabe wMiLd not be listened to 1" 

" Pwbaps a Turk," replied Lord Mande- 
ville. 

" Ah, yOD see you are forced to seek a like- 
ness to yourself among barbarians," returned 
the lady. 

" Do you regret or rejoice at the prospect of 
returning to England 1" asked Lorraine of Emily. 

" I count the days. I have been *Bur prised — 
delighted — with a great deal that I have seen ; 
but I quite pine to behold the old hall, and be 
at home again." 

" Ah, Emily !" exclaimed Lady Mandeville, 
^' you are intensely English. I believe, in your 
heart, you think the ruins so called of Sir John 
Arundel's chapel, which said ruins consist of a 
broken wall and some scattered bricks, are more 
picturesque than all the mouldering temples, half 
marble and half acanthus, to be found iu Italy ; 
and I am persuaded one great reason why you 
want to be at home again, is to see if your 
myrtle-tree is grown taller than yourself." 

" I, for one," said Edward, " sympathise in 
Miss Arundel's reminiscences. I do not go 
quite the length of the modern philosopher. 
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who asserts that our nature is not wholly so- 
phisticated 80 lon^ as we retain our juvenile 
predilection in fovour of apple-dumpling ; but 
! I do think that the affection which clingB to 
the home of our childhood — the early love which 
lingers round the flowers we have sown, the 
shrubs we have planted — is, though a simple, 
a Bweet and purifying influence on the character. 
I cannot help thinking, that the drooping bough, 
the fairy-like rose, lend something of their own 
grace to one who has loved them and made 
them her companions. 

" Now," ejaculated Lady Mandeville, " I 
expect to hear, as a finish, that you have fallen 
in love with some mountain nymph, who has 
found your heart weak and large enough to 
contain herself, crook. Sock, simplicity, and 
all." 

" I plead guilty," said Edward, " to no such 
pastoral taste." 

" A gentleman's idea of simplicity always 
amuses me," returned Lady Mandeville. " I 
have nothing to say against Nature — and I have 
no doubt a lady made by her wonld be a very 
charming person; but where is unsophisticated 
nature to be found? where is the beauty, how- 
ever rustic or rural she may be, without some 
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touch of art? Aod if nature is to be modelled, 
let it be by refinement, grace, and education^ 
Again I say, I laugh at your idea of simplicity. 
It always pats me in mind of the hercones in 
novels, from Sir Walter Scott's Di Veraon 
downwards. In order to give an idea of beauty 
unspoiled by art, the heroine's hat falls off, and 
her hair falls down, while she looks lovely in 
dishevelled ringlets. Now, they quite forget 
two things: first, that though the hat may 
come off, it is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence that the hair should come down too ; 
and secondly, if it did, the damsel would only 
look an untidy fnght. And your noUons of 
simplicity in real life are just as consistent." 

" Do you not think," asked Mde. de Ligne, 
" that there are seme feces which a simple 
style suits?" 

" Agreed," replied Lady Mandeville ; " but 
I hope you call such style only 

' The anbwneM yet tlu moat itudiad to kllL'" 

" How beautiful," said Mr. Brande, " is the 
simplicity of the ancient statues .' " 

" Yet they would have been," retorted Lady 

Mandeville, "just as natural in an uneasy or an 

ungraceful attitude ; but the sculptor had the 

i2 
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good taste to lelect the attitude moet pleasing, 
the folds of drapery the oiost hannonious." 

" Lady Manderille only contends." said 
Edward, " that Nature should make, not a sa- 
crifice, but ail offering to the Graces." 

" Few things have struck me more since my 
arrival in Italy," said Mr. Brande, " than the 
little real love my countrymen have for the fine 
arts ; they may affect ' a taste,' but ' they have 
it not.' I should have wondered still more at 
this want, had I not felt it in myeelf. I have 
seen others hurry Fng, and I have hurried, 
from collection to collection, from gallery to 
gallery, with nothing but the fear of the future 
before my eyes — that future which, when we 
return home, makes it an imperative necessity 
to say we have seen such things. We rise up 
early in the morning, and late take rest — we 
crowd time and memory, for the sake of one 
pleasant remark, ' Well, I do declare it is quite 
wonderful that you could manage to see so 
much in so short a time!'" 

" Our English taste for the fine arts," said 
Lord MandeviUe, " may be classed under two 
heads — ostentatious and domestic. Our nobi- 
lity and gentry buy fine pictures and statues, 
as they do fine furniture, to put in fine rooms. 
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Tbey are indicationB of wealth — articles of 
luxury — bought far more with reference to 
wbftt others will think, than to what we our- 
selves will feel. A gentleman fills his gallery 
with paintings, and his sideboard with plate, 
on the same principle. Then, as to objects of 
art that attain the greatest popularity among us 
-~wbich are they? Portraits of oarselres, our 
wives, children, brothers, uncles,' nephews, 
nieces, and cousins. We like paintings of 
horses, bulls, dogs, 8cc.; or we like small 
scenes from common life— children, especially 
if they are naughty — and a set of breakfost 
or tea-things are irresistible. In sculpture, who 
will deny our preference for busts, or our pas- 
sion for monuments 1 What are the casts which 
enjoy most plaster-of-Paxis popularity? Napo- 
leon in his cocked hat — the Duke of Welling- 
ton — Tam-o'Shanter and Souter Johnny — 
though even these yielded in attraction to 
china Madame Vestris or Liston as broom- 
girls." 

" The prettiest casta that ever found favour 
in our island eyes," added Lorraine, " were 
the reading and writing Cupids. People bought 
them out of compliment to their own little 
chubby cherubs. ' Pret^ dears !' I once heard 
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a woman §ay — ' bless their nice little fat 
arnMl'" 

" Look at the enthusiaHm," rejoined Mr. 
Brande, " ahont the works of art at Kome. 
The stoiy of the barber — I have foigotten the 
artist's name — who fiung himself at the car- 
dinal's feet, and implored him to take away 
his life, but not the picture which had beea 
painted beneath his roof, — is a simple fact. 
The very postilions rein up their horses, and 
point out to strangers, with a gesture of pride, 
the first glimpse of St. Peter's. It would be 
long enough before one of Mr. Newmui's post- 
boys stopped on Highgate Hill to point out 
the cupola of St. Paul's." 

" And yet," said Lorraine, " we are not 
without some sort of attachment to it — I do 
think we attach an idea of respectability to 
St. Paul's." 

" Perhaps," returned Lady Mandeville, " from 
its vicinity to the Bank — to say nothing of its 
utility to set watches by." 

" Our insular imagination is the exact re- 
verse," observed Lord Mandeville, "of the Ita- 
lians' : theirs delights in outward impressions — 
ours dwells on internal imj^-essions; theirs is 
^e imagiaation of the ideas — ours of the feel- 
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ings; they create a world — we exa^;erate the 
infiuenoes of the one in which we live. Whether 
in painting or in poetry, we are egotists — we 
like what we can bring home to ourselves. 
Byron is our poet of passion — because it is 
passion we have felt, or fancied we have felt 
or could feel. Wordsworth is our poet of phi- 
losophy — because we all think we have prac- 
tised, or could practise, bis philosophy. The 
groundwork of the imagination of the Italians 
is fancy — that of the English is sentiment." 

" It is curious to observe," said Mr. Brande, 
" the varieties of national character. The laws 
of the universe" 

" Nay," exclaimed Lady Mandeville, " pray 
keep a discus^on on the laws of the universe 
till we are in England — it will accord with the 
reigning whim. While reforming and settling 
as we are now doing, to arrange for the whole 
world will be a small matter. But snch a 
weighty business is too much for this land of 
sunshine and rose — I move we do adjourn the 
meeting." 

" It is an old privilege of mine," said hot- 
raine, " to bring my adventures to your feet. 
I have really been sufficiently romantic lately 
for recital. May I find audience ' meet, though 
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few?'" Lady Mandeville and Emily were 
standiog Bide by side — both sniiled ocquieB- 
cence. " The balcony of the fountain is the 
very place wherein to enact a scene from Boc- 
cacio." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Alu ! the lieart o'eraiM iu part ; iti miTth, 
Uk» li^i, will all too often take iw birth 
Mid darkneu and decay. Thoae smiles that presi, 
like tlie gay crowd round, are not happmesa — 
For Peace broods qolet od her dore-like winga — 
And thli false ^aty ■ radiance flingif 
Dazzling, but hiding not. .Aod sitfne who dwelt 
Upon her meteor beauty, sadness fell ; 
Its very brilliance spoke the fevered breast — 
Thns glitter not the vaten when at rest." 

L.E. L. 

Who that had looked on that trio, as the young 
cavalier commenced his narration^ hut would 
have thought, " what a fairy-like picture of 
beauty and enjoyment ! " The balcony was 
filled with young orange-trees, wearing the 
first white promises of coining spring, whose 
rich perfume blended with the violets heaped 
below. A little foantain flung up its sparry 
rain, which then fell on the leaves around, and 
there lay glistening. Gr^ve and garden were 
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wrapped in that rich purple atmosphere when 
day has caught the first shadow of night — its 
softness, but not its gloom. There was a glo- 
rious sunset on the other side of the house, but 
the sky opposite was clear and pale, and only 
edged towards the west by two or three wan- 
dering clouds, whose freight of colour softened 
from crimson to the faintest rose. A large 
window opened into the room, whose painted 
walls looked in the dim light as if life were in 
their graceful forms. A small statae of Hebe 
was placed on the balcony, and against that 
Emily leant, so near that the hues of her own 
cheek were reflected on the marble. 

Lorraine bad resolved, if possible, to interest 
Lady Mandeville in the beautiful but isolated 
Spanish girl. He bad lived too much in society 
not to be solicitous about its opinion ; and was 
somewhat over-anxious that Beatrice should at 
once take that place which would meet both 
her deserts and his wishes. The difference that 
there is between a woman's love and a man's ! 
His passion may lead him, in the first iuBtance, 
to act in opposition to opinion — but its influence 
is only suspended ; and soon a sneer or a censure 
wounds his pride and weakens his love. A 
woman's heart, on fhe contrary, reposes more 
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on,itaeIf ; and ft fiaalt found in the object of her 
ftttachineiit is resented as an injury : she is 
aDgered, not altered. 

Briefly, as briefly as lover could well apeak of 
his mistresB, Edward recoonted bis engagement 
with Beatrice de los Zoridoe ; and never, certain- 
ly, was narratire less interrupted. Lady Mande- 
vilie dared not even look at Emily; and when 
under the absolute necessity of saying some- 
thing, the very facalty of speech seemed to 
desert her. It looked bo odd not to reply to 
Edward with all the kindness be had a right 
to expect ; while it would be so cruel to Emily 
to congratulate him with any degree of warmth. 
To her utter aatonishment, Emily actually was 
the first to speak. " Nay, Mr. Lorraine, you 
ought to canvass me ; do you not know that 
all the gracious countenance Lady Mandeville 
can extend is mine by pledge and promise? 
I do not know whether I will allow her to 
grant the light of her favour to any rival next 
season — more especially to one so dangerous 
to the undivided eSect I mean to produce, as 
this beautifnl and interesting unknown." 

Edward made some deprecatory reply; and 
Lady Mandeville recovered breath and presence 
of mind together. 
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" Positively," exclaimed Madame de Ligne, 
" I will admit no more of these divided coon- 
eili — I am tired of monsieur yotn mari, b^ 
oaose he is tiied of me. Mr. Spenser looks 
sad, and Mr. Brande stapid; Miss Arabia is 
in an at^tude which there is no one to admire, 
excepting my husband, who is asleep. The 
saloon is lighted ; and I heard some visitors 
come in as I left it." 

Lady Mandeville rose, and drew Emily's arm 
within her own ; she felt it tremble, and press 
hers convulsively. It was but a moment ; for 
the Countess caught Emily's hand, and said, 
" Come with me, ma mignoHne : I have a fancy 
to-night <fe /aire des tableaux vivant. and your 
services will be invaluable." 

" I shall bring more willingness than ability," 
replied Emily ; " but I will promise to do my 
best." 

The whole party, excepting the two, adjourn- 
ed to the saloon, which shewed sign of the 
Countess's preparations by a large picture-frame, 
before which was bung a curtain. In a very 
brief space the curtain was drawn aside, and 
shewed what seemed a tent. The subject of 
the picture was Roxelana receiving a present 
of the Sultan from a young Greek girl. The 
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CoantMa personified the brilliant eoqaette to 
perfectioQ. Half ennloped in s sf^adid oaah- 
mere — Uuilettsr of tbeSulttio flung beneath one 
very pntty foot, which a funed and scarlet 
aiipper, " bien pba Arahe ^Vit ArabU," shewed 
to perfection — a very white arm bong orer a 
pillow of the sofa uid round it — the other little 
hand was clasping an additional chun of gems, 
which were not so bright as the eyes that were 
fixed npon them in smiling and sparkling atten- 
tion. As the Countess herself said, her personi- 
fication of Roxelana was a trinmph of the fine 
arts. Fortunately, the spectators could not 
look at one withoot seeing the other, or Mde. 
de Ligne would acatcely have been satisfied with 
the efiect produced by ber young companion. 

Emily had on a long loose white diessj closed 
round the throat with a narrow band of gold, 
and gathered round the waist with another 
band of gold, only broader. Her arms, enve- 
loped in the large sleeves, were crossed, after 
the eastern fashion of homage, and she knelt 
a little in the background at the one end of 
the sofa. A crimson turban, worn low on the 
forehead, entirely concealed her hair ; and the pro- 
file of ber face was turned towards the audience. 
It was hnpossible to give a more exquisite 
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represeotation of a youag Greek girl, parted 
from the home of her childhood and her affeo^ 
tioDB. With all the beauty, bat none of the 
brilliancy of youth — the perfect outline of face 
— the matble-pale cheek, on which rested the 
long dark eyelash, curled and glistening with 
unshed tears — the rich relief of the criniBon 
turban, which made the face look erea more 
colourless — the white slender throat — the finely 
curved mouth, whose deep red seemed that of 
fever, and wearing 

" The BweetnMa e£ a smiJe, 
But not ita gidetf;" — 
the subdued and drooping attitude — nothing 
could more accurately depict the " delicate 
Ionian" pining for her own free and mountain 
village. 

The curtain fell, and in a few moments the 
fair pictures stepped into life. The Countess, 
to whom activity was enjoyment, and who ima- 
gined if people were quiet they must be dull, 
proposed proverbs. The one they selected for 
illustration was " chemim divers — m&me but" — 
" divers roads, and the same end." The 
Countess and Emily were two sisters, each of 
whom affect an attachment to the cavalier they 
care not for, to pique the one they prefer. Mde. 
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de Ligne, who always considered choice as her 
privilege, had a fancy for beiag sentimental ; 
the livelier sister was, therefore, left in Emily's 
hands. Lorraine and Spenser were to enact 
the lovers ; and the one or two subordinate parts 
were soon filled up by the rest of the company. 

Both Madame de Ligne and Edward acted 
admirably. Spenser was out of humoar, and 
took his Englishman's privilege of shewing it: 
but Emily was the charm of the piece. Her 
vivacity appeared as graceful as it was buoyant ; 
her gay spirit seemed the moeical overflowings 
of youth and happiness ; her eye and cheek 
brightened together ; and her sweet glad laugh 
was as catching as yawning. It is utterly 
impossible to say more. The little piece was 
shortened by Madame de Ligne, who, having 
always looked upon Emily as a pretty painting, 
had only expected her to make a good side- 
scene, and was more surprised than pleased by 
a display that cast herself quite into the back- 
ground. 

" Indeed, Ellen," said Lord Mandeville, 
earnestly, " our little Emily is overacting her 
part. I grant that Lorraine must be 8tru<;k 
with her improvement ; but, ind^, there is 
too macb display for attraction." 
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" You are quite mistaken ; bat take no no* 
tice now," was the reply. " Is it possible," 
thought Lady Mandeville, " that I bare all 
along been mistaken, and that Emily is in 
reality indifferent to IxHraine ? Has she hitherto 
been withheld from expressing her real opinion 
from deference to mine, and from supposing 
him to be my bvourite?" 

This idea was only started to be rejected. 
A thousand slight bat strong circumstances 
rose to ber memory. 

" I do believe she had a preference for him ; 
but, alas ! amusement is wonderfully in the way 
of constancy. Emily is a very sweet creature, 
but it requires strength of mind for strength of 
attachment." 

How little do even our most intimate friends 
know of UB ! There is an excitement about in- 
tense misery which is its support : light suffer- 
ings spring to the lips in words, and to the 
eyes in tears; but there is a pride in deep 
passion which guards its feelings from even the 
shadow of a surmise. Tis strange the strength 
which mingles with our weakness, that even in 
the saffering which sends the tear to the eye — 
not to be shed, but there to lie in all its burn- 
ing and saltness — which swells in the throat bat 
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to be forced down again, like nauseous medi- 
cine ; even in this deep and deadly suffering, 
vanity finds a trophy of power over which to 
exult. It is somewhat that speaks of mental 
command, to think how Uttle the careless and 
the cnrious deem of the agony which, like a 
conqueror, is reigning in misery aad desolation 
within. 

" Leaving Naples early to-morrow," exclaimed 
Lord Mandevllle, " and returning to Spain V 

" Yes," replied Edward, " and that must plead 
my excuse for hurrying away to-night." 
, " Well, I suppose," returned his host, " I 
most take no note of your departure ; 

' For well I wot umrelcotne he 
WhoM glance is fixed on those that flee.' " 

" And, considering what I leave behind," 
said Edward, smiling, and looking towards the 
bright and gay-looking groups which were 
flitting through the saloon, " I ought to depart 
with the two following lines, 

' And not a itar but Bhinea too bright 
On him which takes mch timeleta flight.'" 

" I pity you so very much for leaving us," 
said Emily, with a sweet glad laugh ; for she 
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and Mr. Spenser had been staDding near 
enough to hear all the cooTerBation. 

" I have a farour to ask of you, Manderille," 
said Lorraine, drawing him a little aside, while 
he proceeded to recommend Don Heariquez to 
his protection and assistance, should he arrive 
in Naples before they lefl. 

" I am so surprised," said Spenser, abruptly, 
" that Mr. Lorraine should be leaving Naples 
so immediately." 

" Nay," returned Emily, " Spain is a very 
interesting country, and it was only ui^ent 
business that brought him to Naples." 

" I should Hke to know what it was," said 
Spenser, quite unconscious that he was think- 
ing aloud. 

" Never reproach our sex with curiosity," 
replied Emily; " see how curious you are your- 
self. I beg leave to tell you, it is something 
romantic, and very mysterious; and that, to our 
feminine credit be it known, 1 am aware of the 
secret, and do not intend telling it." 

" Really," said Miss Arabin, veiling Bpleen 
in smiles — its common veil, by the by — " I 
cannot allow you. Miss Arundel, to stand there 
flirting the wb<de evening," tbey had not been 
talking Ave minutes, " with Mr, Spenser. 
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An EngliBbman is such a mrity here, that he 
ought to be public property." 

Mr. Speaser wiahed the fair iotruder at the 
devil, at least. Emily felt thankful to her; for 
Edward at thatmoment approached to say good ' 
night. The poises of her heart were like the 
chords of an instrument strung to their highest 
pitch. She bade him farewell with equal kind- 
ness and gaiety, and turned away to waltz with 
one of their other visitors. She did not see 
him leave the room, but she heard the door 
close after him; that slight noise fell like a 
dead weight upon her ear. At first she listened 
without understanding what her partner was 
saying. Again the pride of concealment came 
to her assistance, and her gay voice and laugh 
startled Lady Mandeville. She looked earnestly 
at Emily — the bright eye, the flushed colour, 
the unusual vivacity, betrayed more than it 
concealed. 

" I was wrong," thought she, " in supposing 
sbe felt little, because she controlled it — she 
has more self-command than I gave her credit 
for. The desire of hiding a disappointment 
is one great step towards conquering it alto- 
gether. My part must be to observe her as 
little as possible, I always did, and always 

VOl.III. K 
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shall, doubt the advantages of consolation. 
There's now a prospect for Cecil Spenser — 
many a heart is caught in the rebound." 

At last the evening came to a close. Madame 
de Ligne was glad of it ; for it bad brought the 
disagreeable conviction, that Emily had pro- 
duced more effect than herself. Spenser was 
. glad of it ; for he was not quite satisfied with 
Miss Arundel's gaiety. Lord Mandeville was 
glad of it; for his curiosity was waiting to be 
gratified — and curiosity, like a post-man, dis- 
likes to be kept waiting. Miss Arabin was 
glad of it ; for it would be some comfort to vent 
upon her maid the rage excited by Spenser's 
indifference. Lady MandeviHe was equally re- 
joiced to see her guests depart ; for she was 
, both anxious and weary ; and as she was under 
the necessity of telling her husband how com- 
I pletely mistaken she had been, the sooner it 
I was told the better. So much for the enjoy- 
f ment of such a pleasant party, composed of 
f such dehghtful people! 

" Emily, love," said Lady M and eville, " you 

rhave exerted yourself so much this evening, that 

■ you must be tired — there now, go at once, like 

St good child, to bed." 

Emily took the lamp : it was a relief, thai 
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Lady Mandeville evidently had no intenUon of 
being either consoling or confidential. She 
longed, yet dreaded, to be by herself-^she felt 
as if another minute, and the throbbing head 
and beating heart could he subdued no longer. 
She left the room quiet and smiling. 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed she, as she found 
herself in her own chamber, " I am alone." 

The proof that keen feelings are incompatible 
with happiness is shewn in the fact, that the 
young commit suicide, the old never, llie old 
have outlived that mental world we so misname 
in calling it a world of enjoyment; — they have 
outlived the feverish dreams which waste those 
keen hopes — the pelicans of the heart, feeding 
on the life-blood of their parent; — they have 
now no part in the excitement of success, whe- 
ther in its desire or disappointment. Delicate 
food, the card-table, money, are the delights of 
old a^ ; and do we, then, become content in 
proportion as our contentment becomes of " the 
earth, earthy ? " Are the feelings that redeem, 
the aspirations that dignify our nature, only like 
the ancient tyrant's machine of torture, which, 
under the semblance of beauty, stabbed the 
. bosom which clung to it 1 Who is there 
that baa not, at some period or other, paused, 
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as it were, upon existence, to look to the past 
with sorrow, the piesent vrith wearioess, the 
future with loathing ? and when has each pause 
been made but in youth ? 

The difference between past grief and past 
joy is this — that if the grief recurred again 
to-day, we should feel it as bitterly as erer ; 
but if the joy returned, we should no longer 
have the same dehght in it. 

There are many paths to lead to this (as the 
little matrimonial maps call it) rook of dis- 
appointment. Emily had trodden but one- 
it was short and bitter enough ' — ■ that of unre- 
quited affection. Early solitude had increased 
the power of imagination — early indulgence 
had weakened her moral, as much as delicate 
health had relaxed her physical energy. Love, 
to a girl who has lived secluded from the world, 
is a very different thing from love to a ^1 who 
has lived in society : sentiment will be the 
Scylla of the one, as vanity will be the Cha- 
rybdis of the other. 

The keen feehng, the high-toned romance of 
Emily's character, had she been more accus- 
tomed to the harsh realities of life, or been 
placed in circumstances where exertion was a 
necessity, would have been sweet and kindlj 
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guards agaiDBt the selfishneSB contracted in the 
world : but left to be that character's sole ma- 
Uriel, there was no strength to meet Borrow, 
no reality to ballast romance. A chain of small 
bat unfortunate events had brought her into 
continual contact with Lorraine. Daily inter- 
coarse first gave attachment all the force of 
habit ; — loneliness next gave all the refining ex- 
aggeration of utterly unemployed fancy ; — and 
love bad become to Emily an imaginary world, 
where thoughts, hopes, feelings, were all ga- 
thered and confided. The wreck was total — 
as total as that ever is which trusts its all to 
one ai^osy. The , great happiness-secret, after 
all, is division. How dare we, in this vain, 
fleeting woiid, coacentrate our whole freight of 
interest in one frail bark ? 

The night was oppressively hot — perhaps 
the weight at her own heart added to the 
oppresuon. She drew to the open window, 
purple with the night-sbadowB, made dimly 
distinct by here and there a distant star; ihe 
gulf beneath blended in the darkness, till but 
one atmosphere seemed both above and below, 
sometimes illumined by flashes of phosphoric 
light — meteors that might have suited sea or 
^y, and, broken by two or three ridges of 
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foam. Been in obscurity, like lines of snow. Her 
first burst of passionate grief was over, and the 
relief it gave was over too ; — the hysteric rush 
of long-suppressed tears is enjoyment, compared 
to the hopeless despondency which succeeds. 
Emily looked down on the calm deep waters, 
and wished that she were sleeping beneath 
them. For her the wide world was a desola- 
tion ; — she felt but the misery of loving in vain, 
and the shame which heightens such misery. 

Perhaps, from an innate desire of justifica- 
tion, sorrow always exaggerates itself Me- 
mory is quite one of Job's friends; and the past 
is ever ready to throw its added darkness on the 
present. Every cause she had for r^;ret rose 
upon her mind. She thought upon her utteriy 
isolated situation; — the ties ofblood.orofthat 
early adectioa which supplies their place, were 
to her but names. She had no claim of kindred, 
or even of habit on any living creature — no one 
in the world whom she could say really loved 
her, or to whose love she had a right. True, 
Lady Mandeville had been kind, very kind — 
but she had so many others to love ; and Emily, 
somewhat foi^tfiil of the real affection ever 
sbewn to herself, thought hut of the utter 
want of sympathy between their characteiB, 
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and Bhrack fixtm the imaginary picture of that 
gay temper and sparkling wit being turned 
against herself. And the next year was to be 
passed in all the gaiety of London ! ' She was 
then to join in crowds — all the hurry, all the 
exertion of pleasure ! To be subject to mee^ng 

Edward Lorraine, and perhaps his ; but, 

even to herself, she did not finish the sentence. 
" Quiet, quiet," exclaimed she^ " it is all I 
ask — not to be seen — not to be spoken to. 
Would to God I were with the only human 
being that ever loved me — in the grave !" 

The remembrance of her uncle again brought 
the tears to her eyes ; her face was hidden in 
her bands; slowly the targe drops fell through 
her slender fingers. Life knows such tears but 
once. 

At this moment the tones of music came 
upon the wind ; at first faint, as if the soft 
notes had not yet travelled the air, but soon 
richly distinct in its swell and its softness. 
Emily had often before listened to that mid- 
night hymn. By moonlight, the white walls 
and green cypresses were easily seen ; — to-night, 
the dark outUae of the little hill was rather 
fancied than visible. The sound was a sweet 
and fiupitiar one to Emily ; but in her present 
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State of excited feeling, it came like a voice 
from heaven. It was as if a sigD bad shewed 
her a }dace of rest. She thought on the dim 
light — the monumental repose — the silence of 
the small chapel — the Btill, shadowy gardeo-^ 
the veiled figures that have exchanged hope for 
repose, and offer to their God that heart of 
which the world is unworthy. The last echo 
died over the waters; and Emily's resolution 
was taken. 

Early the next morning, the party met sii 
breakfast, all eqaipped for an excnndon to 
Count Orsioi's exquisite villa. Th^ were be- 
coming impatient for Emily's appearance, when 
a message was delivered, making her excuses 
for not joining them, under the fentitiine and 
frequent plea of a violent headach. 

Lord and LadyMandeville exchanged glances. 
" Had you not better, Ellen," said- he, drawing 
her into the recess of the window, " go to 
her?" 

" I tUnk not. Between ourselves, B(ditude 
is the best remedy for her headach. She is at 
present toe much under the influeoce of recent 
disappointment to control her feelings; — to 
betray them will be to confide them — and a 
confidant is the worst thing in the worlds 
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Vftnity will, after a little time, come into 
play ; aad the grief that is coDcealad is half 
subdued." 

" Now, niy dear Ellen, confess that you do 
not know what to my. You have, if not di- 
rectly, yet indirectly, kept alire the romantic 
fancy of Mise Arundel for Lorraine. You 
thought of the match as suitahle, till it almost 
seemed certain. You were neither prepared for 
the disappointment, nor, I fear, for the keen- 
ness with which that diBappointment will be 
felt." 

" There, now, do not make out the case worse 
than it really is. Change of scene, and a new 
lover, are infallible specifics, always supposing 
there is no character for constancy to be sap- 
ported : if I witness the violent sorrow of to- 
day, I impose upon to-morrow the necessity of 
being sorry also. Our hurry — a wish not to 
disturb her, as she has the headach, so early — 
are valid excuses for not seeing her this morn- 
ing. If there is depression, let us not seem to 
notice it ; — let us speak as usual of Lorraine. 
New objects, new amusements, will occupy her 
mind; and unhappiness, equally unsuspected 
and unspoken, will die of its own nonentity," 
" Well, Ellen, I suppose one woman knows 
k2 
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best what the feelings of another woman are ; 
bnt I do think yon might reason with her." 
" Reason on an affair of the heart ! " 
Their conversation was now interropted by 
the rest of the party becoming impatient to de- 
part. Leaving a kind message for Emily, Lady 
Mandeville stepped into the carriage, with spirits 
more depressed than she would willingly hare 
admitted. Perhaps, had she seen Emily that 
morning. Miss Arundel's whole destiny might 
have been altered. Bat Life's great circum- 
stances turn on its small ones. Could we see 
into the causes of all important events, we should 
often find that some small and iosignificant 
trifle has been, as it were, their fate. 

If any thing could have increased the bitter- 
ness of Emily's feelings, it was Lady Mande- 
ville's leaving the house that morning without 
approaching her : she seemed so neglected, so 
friendless. She knew that the effect of yes- 
terday's discovery was no secret to Lady Man- 
deville ; and yet, for a few hours' careless amuse- 
ment, she oould leave her without one word of 
kindness or comfort. Emily's last, perhaps her 
most painful tears, were shed as she heard the 
carriages drive from the door. She was mis- 
taken in accusing Lady Mandeville of ankind- 
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nesB; but both were wrong in tbeir judgments. 
Emily's was unjust, as a judgment fonned under 
one oremiling feeling always is ; and Lady 
Mandeville erred in applying a general rale to 
a particular case. 

Which is it most difficult to-judge for — 
others or ourselves ? The judgment given in 
ignorance, or tb&t biassed by passion — which 
is bestT Alas, for human sagacity ! and that 
which is to depend on it — haman conduct ! 
Look back on all the past occurrences of our 
lives; — who are there that, on reflection, would 
not act diametrically opposite to what they 
formerly acted on impulse ? No one would do 
the same thing twice over. Experience teaches, 
it is tm? ; but she never teaches in time. Each 
event brings its lesson, and the lesson is re- 
membered ; but the same event never occurs 
again. 
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" She ihrank am; from earth and Klltade 
To the tol* reiugt fei the henrt'i wtatX pain : 
Life had no tiea — ihe tiinied her onto Heaven. 

" Raiwd where the [dne and MUo'erlooktha sea, 
Stands thy lone oonvent, fa^ St. ValeriB : 
It haa an air of ladnBM, u jmt meet 
For the wrong heart to find Its beat letreat." 

h. E. L. 
Von know I'alwsyittMyoohowitwoaMbe. 

Commoa-plaee qfDoattitic CtfinwMlwn. 

It was a small room, lined with waiDaootiog 
of the black oak, richly carved with that ima- 
gery — half fantaBtic, half religious — which 
marked the works of oar iaduBtriouB and ima- 
ginative forefathers. The height was quite dis- 
proportioned to the size ; for the eye could with 
difficulty trace the rich colonring and fine oat- 
line of a group of angels, painted by some 
artist who had left a work, though not a name, 
behind. The window was large; hut what with 
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the branch of & huge oork-tree that paased 
across, and the heavy folds of the purple cur- 
tains — a purple almost black — the light was 
nearly excluded. 

On one side of the room was a large coffer, 
whose carving was worn smooth and shining 
with time ; and on the other was a cumbrous 
book-case, filled with laige and silver^lasped 
tomes. The only other articles of furniture 
were a smaU table, and a heavy, high-backed 
chair, covered with black serge. On the table 
lay an illuminated missal and a silver crucifix. 
The Abbess herself was seated in the chair — 
pale, abstracted, and with features whose ex- 
pression, in repose at least, was severe. 

The door opened ; a bright gleam of san- 
shine shot into the room, but darkened instantly 
as the poitress admitted the visitor. The Abbess 
rose not from her seat, but motioned with her 
hand to the stool beside her. 

" A stranger and a foreigner," said she, tam- 
ing h gaze rather earnest than curious .on her 
evidently embairassed guest. " What dost thou 
seek from the servant of the Madonna 1" 

A mommt's silence intervened, which was 
broken by the stranger's kneeling beside her. 

" I come for refuge." The voice, though 
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broken, was sweet; and the Italian correct, 
tbongh with the accent of a foreign land. 

" Our Lady never yet denied her protection 
to the unhappy," replied the Abbess, who saw 
at once that the rank of her suppliant placed her 
among those to whom assistance is most readily 
accorded ; at the same time, caution might be 
requisite. " Your voice is sad, but sincere. 
Let me look upon your face." 

Another moment of hesitation, when a tre- 
mulous hand removed the bonnet and veil from 
a countenance whose momentary blush subsided 
into marble paleness. With the ready recol- 
lection of one who sees but few objeg^ for re- 
membrance, the Abbess recc^ised the young 
Englishwoman who had so lately visited her 
convent. 

" I told you of the vanity of hope — have my 
words so soon proved their truth ? What does 
a stranger — whose home is afar — whose faith 
is not as our faith — want of Onr Lady degli 
Dolori?" 

Emily clasped her hands passionately. 
" Peace — calm — a refuge from a wide and 
weary world, in which my portion is but sorrow. 
Home, I have none; — kindred, mine are id the 
grave; — no living croature will care for my 
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solitude. I ask but a brief Bojourn, to turn my 
thoughts to Heaven, and to die." 

" We have here rest for the weary — peace 
for the bruised and broken heart ; but your 
belief is that of your heretical island : you 
must have friends who will oppose your intent." 

" Friends ! I have no friends ; at least, none 
whose care extends beyond courtesy. I cannot 
argue on points of faith ; but our God is the 
same. Bind me by what vow you please. I 
am rich — I am independent. Will you shelter 
me? save me from a troubled and evil world?" 

" It were a sin against Our Lady, did I not 
seek to save the soul she sends me. Come, 
daughter ; henceforth we have but one shrine 
and one home." 

Every individual has some peculiar taste. 
That of the superior of the Convent of la Madre 
degli Dolori was for authority. An only child, 
her sway in the parental house had been abso- 
lute, — that over the Count Cimarozzo, her 
husband, even more so. His death — some ten 
years before, in embarrassed circumstances, leav- 
ing her very much at the mercy of a distent re- 
lative, who inherited title and estate, and had, 
moreover, a lady-ruler of hia own — turned the 
haughty Countess's vi^s to a cloister. Her 
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own resolutfl desire of &dra«eeinent, aided hj 
the family interest, soon placed hex at the head 
of her coDvent. Wirtiont rival or oppoeition, 
it may be doubted whether the Sister Cassilda 
was not a much happier peison than the Coua- 
teas Gimatozzo. 

To increase the wedtfa and power of her con- 
vent was the great object of her existence. The 
rich English convert was indeed a prize. To 
g^ve her agitation a religious impulse — impress 
her imagination with some solemn ritual — were 
the first steps to be taken. That day Emily 
was kept in a state of powerful excitement. 
The Abbess asked her no questions ; but spoke 
beautifally and tonchingly on the calm of a 
soul devoted to Heaven, and on the many perils 
end sorrows of life. She bade her kneel at her 
aide during the service of the day. The deep, 
solemn tones of the organ, mingled with sweet 
young voices, filled the chapel. 

Emily was now in that mood to which aught 
of sacrifice is relief; and when — her head almost 
dizzy with previous agitation, a frame tremu- 
lous with exertion, her senses overpowered with 
music and the Faint perfume — the Abbess bade 
her kneel, and record, with a vow and a sign, 
her resolve at the attar, the feverish and ex- 
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<»ted girl was a machiae id her hands. She 
knelt, thongh supported by the vna of the 
Abbess, which she yet gre^ped ; a black robe 
was thrown over her form — a black veA over 
her head; the nuns crowded round to greet 
their sister ; and Emily, as the Abbess herself 
hung the rosary and crucifix round her neck, 
heard her clear, melodious, but determined tones, 
bless her by the new name of Sister Agatha. 

Pale, faint, they led her to a cell appointed 
to her use. That night it was within the con- 
vent that Emily heard the vesper hymn. 

On Lady 'Mandeville's return, her first in- 
quiry was after Miss Arundel ; and great was 
her suqirise on hcafing-that she was absent, 
and had beon absent all day. 

" But there's a note, my lady," said one of 
the servants. 

It contained these few words : — 

" I have turned from a world which has fw 
nie no attractions, and many sorrows. The 
calm of a religious life ie surely fittest for her 
who has no tie, and no home. Forgive me, my 
dear kind friend ; but what am I to you ? — you 
have a husband, children, friends ' — you are 
happy. I entreat you, as a last favour, make 
no effort to disturb my retreat. I could not — 
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iadeed I could not — go to England with you. 
I pine for quiet. Farewell — God bieas yon!" 

The paper dropped from Lady Mandeville's 
hand.* 

"Good God! — what can be done? We 
cannot suffer her to stay in the convent 1 " 

Lord Mandeville took up the note, and read 
it through twice, with an expression of as much 
grief, but Jobs surprise than his wife. 

" To-night nothing can he done — you must 
see her to-morrow. Ellen, she is too sweet, 
too good, too kind, to be alloned to sacrifice 
herself thua." 

Early next morning was Lady Mandeville at 
the gate of the convent of Oar Lady degli Dolori. 
Admittance to the Abbess was easily obtained 
• — that to Emily was matter of more difficul^. 
The rules of the Order — her own desire of se- 
clusion, were alike urged. But Lady Mande- 
ville was not to be denied. The marble pale- 
ness of her face more visible from the straight 
piece of black seige across the forehead ; her 
figure entirely concealed by the loose dark 
robe — she scarcely knew Emily on her entrance. 
Prayers, remonstiances, nay, reproaches, were 
alike in vain. The Abbess had not miscalcu- 
lated the effect of the yesterday's ceremony — 
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she knew it was not bindiog, but its influence 
as a religious obligation was enthralling to a 
degree. Weak in body, suffering under the 
reaction of excitement, with a vague but«trong 
sense of a solemn tow,, the desire of rest, the 
shame of retracting — all conspired to keep firm 
Emily's resolve. Angry at length — thoogh angry 
in the very spirit of affection — Lady Mande- . 
ville rose to depart ; then, and not till then, did 
Emily seem to rouse from her stupor. A thou- 
sand acts of kindness rushed at once upon her 
mind — she threw herself on ber friend's neck, 
and in a scarcely audible voice called down 
every blessing from Heaven upon her and hers. 
Still she said farewell ; and when Lady Man- 
deville returned to the carriage, she shed the 
bitterest tears she had ever known. 

Gentle, affectionate, full of those small 
courtesies so endearing in daily life, generally 
silent, but such an appreciating listener, so 
aowortdly, so young, and so lovely' — Emily at- 
tached those with whom she lived, more than 
even themselvet suspected. You passed her 
over among many — you loved her among few. 
The interest she excited was that of protection. 
Accustomed always to see her yield ber opinion 
or her inclination, Lady Mandeville never 
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aoBpeoted Miu AniDdel of takiog any dedded 
■tep. Bat she forgot, that when the very gentle 
do nerve themBelves f(Hr aetion, it is onder some 
aUong and sadden impnlse, and they then act 
tHually in opposition to the whole of their pr«- 
vions bearing. Oppoeitifm is too new not to 
be carried into obBtinaoy. It has cost them so 
much to form a reaolatioD, that they adhere to 
it with all the pertinacity felt for an aocommon 
and valuable aoquisition. 

A thousand times did Lady Mandeville re- 
proach herself for feeding Emily's attachment. 
It is a dangerons amusement, getting up a little 
romance in real life — playing private theatricals 
with the feelii^ of others. " But who could 
foresee his going to Spain, and having bis head 
tamed by the black eyes of a pretty conspirator ? 
1 shidl detest the name of patriot as long as I 
livb. What bnainesB have they with daagh- 
tors ?" One of the most disi^p'eeable parts of 
what was disagreeable altogether, was having 
to tell her husband of the non-success of 
her morning's ezpostulatioD. Not a shadow 
oi blame could be thrown upon him, thereby 
cutting (^ one great source of consolation. 
Fortunately, it was equal matter of r^;ret tb 
both. 
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After liBtening patiently to divers plans for 
forcing the fair recluse from her retirement, 

" Time irill be our best aid ; we can do no- 
thing now ; leave ber," said Lord MaodeviUe, 
" to get tired of ber monotonous seclusion — to 
feel bow much she has sacrificed. She cannot 
tabe the veil for a year — next Spring we will 
visit Naples again, and I trust our foolish little 
Emily will have grown happier and wiser." 

Where there is no choice, there must be sub- 
mission. They bad been very intimate with 
tbe English Ambassador's family, and to their 
care and interest they committed Miss Amndd 
for the present. Lady Mandeville'e last act 
was to write a long, kind, and earnest letter 
to Emily, and the next day they sailed for 
England. 

The letter never reached the address; and 
again Emily's heart died within her with the 
feeling of neglect and friendlessness. Circum- 
stances close around ua as with a chain. Tbe 
Ambassador was suddenly recalled ; and she 
was left without a creature in Naples to interest 
themselves in her fate. The Abbess was not 
ode to neglect such an opportunity. She saw 
that Emily was only acting under the influence 
of strong, but temporary feeling. Old habits, 
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old feelings, would be violent in their reaction 
— the present waa every thing. 

Three weeks after the departure of the Man- 
devillea, all Naples flocked to witness the pro- 
fession of a young Englishwoman, a dispensa- 
tion having been obtained for the novitiate. 
The love of sight-seeing is the characteristic of 
humanity — and a sight that involves aught of 
human sorrow or human suffering, is a thou- 
sand times more popular than any display of 
human ingenuity or human genius. FirewoHca 
that sweep the skies, with a rope-dancer that 
descends through, them like a spirit, to boot, 
bear no comparison as a spectacle to that 
of a man hanged ! And the most eloquent 
preacher that ever made the truth of religion 
come home to the heart, would see his congre- 
gation turn aside to witness the immolation of 
youth, hope, and happiness, in the living sacri- 
fice of the cloister. 

It was a cloudless day — one of those when 
sunshine wraps the earth as with a garment, 
and the clear air brings uut every object in 
the bright and defined outline ; every near 
wave in the bay was a cut and sparkUng dia- 
mond, while those in the distance formed one 
broad sweep of unbroken light. The inha- 
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bitants most accustomed to tlie city looked 
back OQ its fairy beauty with delight. The 
green of the country — grass and tree — was of 
that soft fresh verdare so short-lived in a warm 
climate ; but as yet not a hue was tarnished, 
not a leaf fallen. The sunny atmosphere was 
like wine — the spiritB rose buoyantly beneath 
its inflaence. It was curious to mark the 
change as the Tisitors passed through the little 
wood of gloomy pines, in which the convent 
stood. The laughter ceased with the sunshine ; 
the conversation gradually died away before 
the melancholy and monotonous sound peculiar 
to the harsh branches of the pine. As tbey 
approached the nunnery, many voices joining 
in the sacred chorus Boated from the chapel ; 
all crowded in ; and more imaginative impres- 
sions were lost in the effort to obtain places. 

The chapel was splendidly lighted, though 
day was carefully excluded. This passing from 
day to candle-light has a singularly exciting 
effect. A thousand wax tapers burned in ho- 
nour of the Madonna. Four beautiful children 
swung the silver censers before her picture, till 
a cloud of incense arose and floated in broken 
masses to the fretted roof, and the whole air 
was heavy with perfume. On one side, mo- 
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tionlcBs aad veiled, stood a daik-robed gnwp, 
the DUDS themselTes — so still, and each indi- 
vidual figure BO shrouded in black drapery, 
that it seemed more like a paintiDg of life than 
life itself. Yet from them arose a strain of the 
most perfect music : that most exquisite of 
instruments — the human voice — exerted to its 
utmost power, and tuned to its utmost sweetness. 
The fathers of the Italian church well knew 
the people they ruled ; they knew the Italian 
susceptibility to sight and sound ; and they 
made music and painting the spells of their 
sway. All was bushed in the most profound 
silence when the Abbess led he/ proselyte to the 
feet of the bishop. For the last time, she was 
robed in all that taste could devise, or wealth 
procure. As if to give every possible effect to 
the scene, the costume of the bride of heaven 
always slightly differs from the reigning fashion 
of the day. She was now dressed in white 
satin, the border worked by the nuns in 
roses with leaves of gold; the stomacher was 
covered with precious stones; and a girdle 
like a rainbow encircled her waist: a scarf, 
richly embroidered with many-coloured flowers 
and gold, fell from her shoulders in well- 
arranged drapery. If the Sisteta had given 
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np dress, whatever became of the practice, the 
theory was perfect. Her hair was simply parted 
on the forehead, supported by a siDgle comb, 
and confined by a bandeau of diamonds. Her 
iace only, was suffused with a slight delicate 
crimsoa; and once or twice, as some neces- 
sity for movement occurred, the glowing colour 
gDshed over neck, arms, throat, to her very 
forehead. Emily, in truth, was not at all pre- 
pared for this theatrical display, or for the 
crowd it would draw. The first glance round, 
made her shrink into herself with true English 
sensitiveness of public exhibition : the thought 
that she was there the mark of gaze for hun- 
dreds of stranger eyes stupified her ; her cheek 
burned with blushes ; and, trembling and con- 
fused, she obeyed the Abbess almost uncon- 
scious of her actions. 

They unbound the diamond circlet from her 
brow, and let down her Inzuriant hair — it 
swept the floor as she knelt, and the air grew 
sweet with the fall of its perfumed lengths. 
Again an overpowering sensation of shame sent 
the blood to her cheek, and the tears to her 
eyes. They flung a dark robe over her, and 
she fett thankful — it was something of con- 
cealment. They shred the auburn tresses 
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from faer bead ; and the next moment her face 
was hidden in the black veil which was to cover 
it for ever. The chorus raised the glorious 
music of its triumphal bymn ; the incense filled 
the chapel — its silvery cloud dispwsed — but the 
new-made nun was already lost amid the group 
of her veiled sisters. The crowd soon separated 
— acquaintances formed into litde knots to dis- 
cuss the ceremonial and the topics of the day. 
That evening the young nun lay exhausted be- 
tween life and deatb in a brain fevei, while all 
Naples was ringing with the faith, beauty, and 
fervour of the English proselyte. 
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CHAPTER XL 



■' Oh, you know IiB does not dare m; hit soul Is hia own 
before hU wife." 

Trealite on Onfinory Experienee. 

Catesina Pachetti had been a very pretty 
woman, which ahe remembered more to her 
own edification than to that of her friends. 
Whether from design or destiny, she had not 
married till youth was something on the de- 
cline, and then to a man some years her junior. 
Signor Pachetti was not at that time the rich 
man he afterwards became : of this his wife did 
' not fail often to remind him. She forgot she 
had married from desperation rather than disin- 
terestednesB. There are two motives to every 
action, and two versions of every story. He 
had then had no dealings with conspirators. 
The opinions which attracted the attention of 
some of the Carbonari's agents towards him 
were confined to striking the barber with 
horror, and the macaroni-seller with dismay. 
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His opioions were now altered, becaoBe he 
acted upon them. His conversations changed 
with his connezioDs ; and it was impossible 
to find an individual less liberal in word or 
action than the secret and trusted agent of 
the Carbonari. Moore says, that love 

U Hath aver tbooglit tbM peod the beat 
H« finds beneath the itoimicet water." 

In this case bosinese was of the same opinion 
as tore. Pachetti's word was worth a thousand 
piastres any day ; and his cassino on the coast 
had a very different appearance from his small 
dark house on the Strada. 

The feeling which of yore made the old 
warrior desire to die in harness, is the same 
which chains the citizen to his counter. Early 
habit taking a less pictnresqne form, Pachetti 
always spent festivals and Sundays at his cas- 
sino, but certainly those days did seem into- 
lerably long. Honest, if not liberal — a sure and 
prudent agent — his employers and himself had 
been mutually satisfied. A secret always carries 
its own importance ; and while Pachetti remon- 
strated on their imprudence, and complained of 
the danger, his dealings with the Carbonari 
were, in reality, the enjoyment of his life. 
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He used to vow two wax tapers to Santo 
Jtmnario, to save a poor quiet trader irom 
such wild doinga, and then double the offering 
lest he should he taken at his word. 

To his wife he was the most amiahle of 
huBbands : he was not very fond of contra- 
dicting any body — he never dreamed of con- 
tradicting her. In youth he never noticed her 
flirtations — in age he never controlled her ex- 
pense. Could mortal obedience go farther? 
Signora Caterina thought it could. Weak, yet 
cunning — vain, yet oonsciouB of having out- 
lived her attractions — with one of those tem- 
pers which we conceive to be the true inter- 
pretation of the old fairy tale, where out of the 
mouth of the party proceeded snakes, toads, 
locusts, and other pleasantries. Almost despe- 
, rate for want of a complaint — nerves were not 
known at Naples — Caterina had a bilious fever 
— " some demon whispered, have a taste" for 
jealousy. She recovered on the instant, and 
jealousy yras henceforth the husiness and the 
pleasure of her life. The jealousy founded on 
the affections is torture — that on the temper is 
enjoyment ; — 

" Th«re i> a pleunre la the tamper'a peios, 
Only tb« tamper knows." 
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It waa some months before Sigoor Pachettt 
settled into a state of passive endurance: I am 
not sure whether at first he did not consider it 
as a personal compUmeot. But his wife gene- 
ralised too much — her suspicions extended 
from sixteen to sixty — and with this latter 
selection it was impossible to be flattered. 

For the last few weeks, a press of business 
had confined him so closely to his shop, that, 
as few female neighbours ventured to set foot 
over her threshold, Caterina's vigilance had 
sadly lacked employment The past fortnight 
had been one of - sultennesa, cold black looks, 
short snappish words, and those ingeoious 
contradictions which sometimes vary the hal- 
cyon calm of domestic felicity. Beatrice's 
appearance wna quite a godsend. Nothing is 
more inhoman than a bad temper. The forlorn 
situation of the young Spaniard only struck her 
hostess as enabling her to be insolent with 
impunity. 

Weary, but too anxious feu* sleep, Beatrice . 
gazed round the miserable little Joom : the 
walls, from which the plaster was moulder- 
ing — the cobwebs, that for years had been 
gathering on- the rafters of the roof — the win- 
dow, or rather opening, for window there was 
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none, bat a wooden shutter, which kept creak- 
ing backwards and forwards — the floor, dis- 
coloured with dirt ~- the wretched pallet — all 
struck her with a sick shudder of loathing and 
misery. Drawing her cloak round her, she 
opened the shutter, and, seating herself on a 
little wooden stool, the only seat in the room, 
she endeavoured to trace some plan of action. 
One hope she dwelt upon with mingled timidity 
and trust : " If Lorraine is in Naples, I have 
one friend at least." The high Uood of her rac« 
mounted to the very temples at the thought of 
dependence even on her lover. Qratitude has 
nothing to do with love, more especially the 
imaginattve love of a woman. She who would 
fain give the starry worlds to the object of her 
affection — it is a fine and beautifol pride which 
makes her shrink from aught of benefit from 
him. Once or twice her head dropped in mo- 
mentary foigetfulness on her arm, hat it was only 
to start E^ain into full and bitter recollection. 
Towards morning she slept, completely over- 
come by fatigue. A shrill voice awakened her 
— it was that of her hostess, politely informing 
her, " Indeed they could not wait breakfast." 
Hastily Beatrice descended, drawing her veil 
close round her head to conceal her hair, whose 
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massire pl^ts sadly wanted Minora's little 
mirror. Pachetti received ber with a most 
obsequious bow, and gave her the arm-chair ; 
Caterina stared at her without speaking; and 
down they sat to breakfast. 

Beatrice shuddered at the fried fish, swim- 
ming in oil, which was placed before her, and 
gladly filled a cup of water, of which, with 
a piece of bread, she commenced ber meal. 
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it. He sailed for SpoiD again a week ttgo. He 
was very anxious about your father's escape. 
I suppose his Eccellenza luglese was one of 
those, too, who want to set the world to 
righto?" 

Stuled for Spain I Her heart died within her ; 
unconBciously she grasped the cop of water — 
a feeling as of suffocation w^s in her throat— 
but her hand trembled too much to raise it. 
Strong as emotioD is, small things control it : 
she caught Caterina's eyes fixed on her with 
an expression of discovery, and triumph in her 
disappointment; the tears were forced back, 
and her steadied hand raised the water to her 
lips. What an effort it cost her to swallow it ! 
Her voice was somewhat Iower,'but it was caltn, 
when she again turned to Signer Pachetti, who 
had been too much occupied with bis fish for 
remark — " Mr. Lorraine — did he leave with 
you any directions'?" 

" He gave me the address of the great bankers 
here ; they were to forward any news to Lon- 
don, whither he was to go after a short stay in 
Spain. He left a letter for your father, in case 
he arrived here after his departure." 

" That letter I will take into my own charge 

— and I shall trouble you with another to the 

1.2 
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there are conventB ; and sarely in one of them 
a noble SpanUh maidea may find tempontiy 
reftige. I ask no &rther assistance, Signor, 
than to point out one which may seire fm a 
prtisant abode." 

" A convent 1 — the best place too," muttered 
the incorrigible shrefr — " a convent ! your best 
possible plan ! I was sure a lady of your noble 
birth and habits could never condescend to pat 
up witb QUI bumble home. The convent of 
St. Valerie is close at hand. I know a little 
of the superior. There were new gold clasps 
put to her missal from our very shop — richly 
embossed they were. But the pension is 
high." 

" It matters not," said Beatrice ; " my stay 
will be bat short, and my father will not grudge 
the ezpMiBe of his child. B^des, I have 
jewels — you must be aware of the value of 
these," drawing forth the bright cross made 
&om the choicest rubies of Peru. 

" Keep it yourself. Donna," said Pachetti, 
who seemed to take spirit from Beatrice's firm- 
ness — " I have unple funds of Don Henriquez' 
— a liberal gentleman be is." 

" I would wish to set off at once — I can 
myself tell the Abbess my story. I need only 
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■trice's eyes at the words; howerer, she replied 
only witli ttie thanks really due to his civility. 
Once, and only once, slie dr«w aside the cm- 
tains of her vehicle, and then shrunk back in 
confusion at the number of people who turned 
the usual stare of the lazy od the passing car- 
riage. They arrived at the convent-gate; and 
an old nun, who officiated as porteress, gave 
her in charge to another, who conducted her to 
the Abbess. The large wainscoted room, hung 
in a style with which she was familiar, raised 
her spirits into a sensation of home. The supe- 
rior, a stately and pale though still handsome 
woman, received her politely but t^dly — the 
coldness of indifference, not of dislike. She 
asked a few unimportant questions, and, ringing 
a small silver bell, the summons was answered 
by a nun, to whose care she consigned Bea- 
trice. 

The sister hurried her away, with all the de- 
light of a child who has got a new plaything. 
Her desire to shew her the convent, and intro- 
duce her to her companions, was arrested by 
observing the faintness and fatigue underwhicb 
she was sinking. With the kindest sympathy, 
she led her to the cell appointed for her re- 
ception, insisted on her lying down, helped 
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ber to undress, brought her some warm soup, 
and then left her to thst quiet which was the 
greatest of Inzuries. A soft, fresh air, but 
sweet as if it had just passed over flowers, 
came from the open lattice; the young Spa- 
niard drew one deep breath of enjoyment, and 
sank languidly on her pillow. In another mo- 
ment she was asleep. 

She slept for some hours. When she awoke, 
her apartment was filled with the warm crim- 
son atmosphere of sunset — rich rose-stains fdl 
on the wall and floor, which, even as she 
looked, grew fainter — and gradually the pnrple 
obscurity^was only broken by the shadowy 
outline of a creeping and odoriferous shrub 
which had been trained round the casement. 
Suddenly a sound of music rose upon the air 
— it was the even-song of the convent; the- 
notes of the organ and young sweet voices 
mingled in the hymn. The music — the fra- 
grance of the flowers, whose odour was exhal- 
ing in the now falling dew — the languor of 
recent exertion — the sense of past dangers 
and present security — operated on Beatrice like 
the first and delicious stage of an opiate. All 
that was soothing in her hopes — all that was 
endearing to her memory, rose in their most 
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fairy fancies. Beatrice listened till she lay 
aad wept with delight. 

A gentle hand now opened the door, and her 
fonner kind gnide appeared. " Yoa look much, 
better, hut yoa must not get np — to-morrow 
yoa will be quite another creature. You see I 
have not forgotten you : ao eat your sapper, 
and go to sleep again." 

Some boiled rice, with some ezqni»te con- 
serves, and a glass of wine, aromatic as if made 
of flowers — -and Beatrice finished her repast 
with a conviction that never had there been any 
thing half so delicious. A gastronome ought 
to &st sometimes on principle : we fkppreciate 
no pleasures unless we are occasionally debarred 
from them. Restraint is the golden rule of 
enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



L'abseDce diminue lei m^diocm pauioDS, et augniente let 
grande* { comme le vent ^telnt lea bmiglei, et allnme le 

tea." — ROCHEFOUCABLD. 



Otis first love-letter — it is an epoch in our 
life — a task equally delightful and difficult. 
No lover ever yet addressed his mistress, and 
no mistress ever yet addressed her lover, with- 
out beginning the gentle epistle some dozen 
times at least. There is so much to be said, 
and which no words seem exactly to say — the 
dread of saying too much is so nicely balanced 
by the fear of saying too little. Hope borders 
OD presumption, and fear on reproach. One 
epithet is too cold — another we are scarcely 
entitled to use. Timidity and tenderness get 
in each other's way. The letter is sent, and 
immediately a thousand things are recollected — 
those, too, we were most anxious to write — and 
every sentence that occurs is precisely the one 
we wish we had omitted. The epistle is opened 
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&Dd read — with a little wonder, most probably 
not a little vexation, at its congtrained etyle^ 
True it is that no first love-letter ever yet gave 
satisfaction to either writer or reader. Its de- 
light is another question. 

When Beatrice sat down to write, it seemed 
the most simple thing in the world, to. inrori|i 
Lorraine of her arrival in Naples — it was quite 
another matter when the letter came really to 
be written. Between design and esecntion in 
such cases, a wide gulf is fixed. She drew her 
little table to the window, and b^an : " Dear 
Edward" — that was a great deal too familiar — 
she threw the sheet aside. " Dear Sir" — that 
was as much too formal — the second sheet 
followed its predecessor. Then she resolved 
merely to begin by some general phrase. They 
say Mr. Rogers takes sixteen hours and as many 
cups of coffee to a sentence, on the strength of 
which he keeps his bed for a week. Beatrice 
bestowed nearly as much time, and quite as 
much thought, on her composition. It was 
written on her last sheet of paper. 

« TO THE HON. EDWABD LORRAINE. 

" Believing, as I do, that Beatrice de los 
Zoridos is not fotgotten, I write a few brief 
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lines to tell you of my preient comfort and 
secnrity. I un now in the convent of St. Va- 
lerie, Naples — Our Lady be blessed for Bach an 
asylum ! Yoa will have heard from Alvarez all 
that took place in Spain. I met with much 
kindness on my voyage ; and I was fortunate 
in having the widow of a Neapolitan sailor for 
my companion, who was also my guide to the 
Signor Pachetti. He mentioDed your visit, and 
the safe arrival of the packet ; he told me, too, 
how anxious you were about my &ther-!-Qod 
bless you, dear Edward, for it! Pachetti treated 
me with all the civility in his power : it was at 
his recommend afj on I took up my residence 
here. I am delighted with the place — the 
carved wainscot of the parlour puts me so in 
mind of our own poor old house. I hope you 
went to see the ruins. I look anxiously for- 
ward to my Other's arrival ; till then, I can 
only offer those acknowledgments he will be 
so desirous to repeat. If I have not said what 
you like, pray you think for me, and believe 
the thoughts mine. 

" With sincere expressions of gratitude, 
" Your indebted 

" BbATBICE DE LOS ZOBIDOS." 
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" I know not why I ihonld blush to write 
what I would not hare blashed to say; — your 
little watch has been my constant companion. 
But a long absence is before as — a thousand 
things may happen — a thonsand changes occur 
— I mean, you yourself may change. If so, do 
not hesitate to tell me. The weakness of repining 
— the meanness of reproach, would, I trust, be 
equally unknown to one whose memory would 
thenceforth be simple gratitude." 

How easy it is to be generous about the in- 
constancy which in our secret self we bold to 
be impossible ! The letter was despatched ; and 
Beatrice had now only to adopt the habits of 
those aronnd her as mncb as possible. The 
young Spaniard had been in many situations of 
greater difficulty, but in none more irksome. 
Hitherto her life bad been one of active ex- 
ertion; every day had brought its task; the 
household duties, the care of her mother, had 
made leisure sweet, in proporUon to its rarity ; 
a library of extensive, but miscellaneous read- 
ing — the best in the world for a strong mind ; 
a beautiful country, through which her steps 
wandered free as the wind, — had made every 
evening marvel how the hours could have passed 
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ness seemed at first want of feeling : she soon 
learned to think more justly. We have no right 
to expect more from othera than we ourselves 
are inclined to give. If we were to love every 
one we meet, the very nature of lore would be 
destroyed. Convenience, not affection, is the 
bond of society. The world in often taxed with 
fUsehood, when, in reality, we should blame 
our own expectations. - Courtesy from our ac- 
quuntance, kindness fix)m our friends, attach- 
ment from those who make the small circle 
we love, is all we have a right to expect — and 
in nine cases out of ten it is what we really 
experience. 

Beattice soon made for herself a little round 
c^ occnpatiotis. She acquired a degree of musi- 
cal science; she perfected her skill in em- 
broidery; and she assisted Sister Lucie, her 
first acquaintance, in the preparation of those 
exquisite confections which were the pride of 
her life. She also learned to lay aside much 
of her natural silence and reserve ; for society, 
to an affectionate temper like hers, soon made 
her wish to be liked. It is a most unkindly 
nature' that can rest satisfied with its own ap- 
proval. 

But a yet higher advantage was derived from 
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her stay at St. Valerie. The many religious 
obserraDces by which she was surrouoded — 
the folly of some, the empttnesB of others — 
turned faer thoughts, more than erer, to the 
sacred pages, whose perusal was now the chief - 
employment of her solitude. Study and thought 
gave her religious feelings less of an imagina- 
tire character. She saw in religion, not a mere 
refuge in the time of trouble, or a relief when 
the heart longed to pour forth its joy — not an 
expression of passionate gratitude, or still more 
passionate sorrow ; but the great rule of all 
action. Every other motive for good might 
fail, this divine one never. Gradually the fear of 
God became more present to her eyes ; and the 
religion that had been a strong and beautiful 
feeling, -was soon a firm and active principle. 
The more she studied that small English Bible, 
the more she was penetrated by its truth, and 
enlightened with its meaning. In the convent 
of St.Valerie that faith which became the guide 
and comfort of her future life was most strength- 
ened and confirmed. 

One morning, with an air of important intel- 
ligence. Sister Lucie entered her cell. 

"If you will go down into the garden, you will 
see the young EngUsh nun, who has been so ill 
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— she is out to-day for the first time. Makp 
haste, for she will remaia in the open air only 
a short while." 

Beatrice had curiosity enough to lay down 
the silk she was embroidering, and hasten to 
the coavent garden. Encircled by huge old 
pine-trees, whose gloomy green has no sym- 
pathy with the seasons, with boughs whose un- 
changing fohage maintains a sel&sh triumph 
over winter, and stands, sullen and sombre, apart , 
from summer, there was no outward sign of the 
garden within. It was a bright spring morn- 
ing — a spring of the South, which only counts 
its hours by flowers. Many of the walks wound 
through thickets of myrtle, now putting forth 
its young and fragrant leaves ; others were bor- 
dered by straight lines of cypress — those stately 
and graceful columns, like the pillars of some 
natural temple. In the midst was one immense 
cedar, worthy to have been a summer palace 
on Lebanon; beneath, sheltered by its huge 
boughs from the sun, was a well, whose square 
marble walls were covered with the entablatures 
of the Roman days, — oval compartments of 
figures, surrounded by a carved wreath of the 
palm. They had probably told some mytho- 
logical fiction, now nearly effaced. Besida the 
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well-head was a large stone crosa, at the foot 
of which was a kneehng figure, said to be an 
ancient statue of St. Valerie. The beautiful 
bend of the form, the finely shaped head, the 
dehcate and Grecian oatUne of the features, and 
the flowing drapery, were suspiciously classical 
in their grace. Around was an entirely open 
area, and there the nuns had small separate 
gardens, where they cultiTated flowers and 
aromatic herbs. 

The young EDglish nun was seated at a litUe 
distance; her black robe and veil contrasted 
strangely with the bright boughs over her bead 
— it was a pomegranate-tree, bent to the reiy 
ground by its luxuriant weight of blossoms— 
those rich red flowers which burn in spring . 
with the blushes of summer. She was quite 
alone; and Beatrice, hastily taking a few early 
violets, which she bad planted in her own plot 
of ground, went and offered them to the strainer 
in English, A passionate burst of tears — her 
first answer — starUed her with their excess of 
sorrow. She had only just succeeded in re- 
storing her companion to some appearance of 
composure, when the nun, her attendant, re- 
turned : seeing Beatrice, she said, in a good- 
humoured tone of petition, 
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"Yon are young and idle — if the air does 
our invalid good, will you stay with her, and 
help her to return to her cell1" 

*' O, I like to be of use," replied Beatrice. 
" If not 80 good a nurse as yoursair, I will be 
quite as careful." 

They were again alone, and the young Spa- 
niatd gazed with great interest on her com- 
panion, who, after an eager glance round, said, 

" You are not a nun — do you mean to take 
the veil ? " 

" Never," repUed Beatrice ; " I am only 
wiuting the arrival of my father." 

" Is he an Englishman, that you speak the 
language so well ? " 

" No ; he is a Spaniard ; but my mother was 
a native of your country." 

*' Would to God I had never left it !" and 
again the tears fell thick and &6t; then, speak- 
ing with an expression of alarm, " I am so weak 
I scarce know what I say; but sorely I need- 
not fear treachery from you ? " 

A sadden idea flashed across Beatrice : she 
knew the importance attached to the English 
convert; she had heard of the haste with which 
her vows had been made ; divers rumours had 
been afioat in the convent respecting her. 
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Perhaps ratniint bad been laid on ber inclinft- 
tions ; could ely render ber aeuatanoe t Tbeie 
might be danger in the attempt; but her* was 
not a temper to be daunted by danger. 

" Your eonfidenee," said she, kindly, after a 
moment's hesitation, " will be best obtained by 
my own. I am here only a temporary resident 
— I am not even a eatholic — and look to Eng- 
land as my fntore home. Can I serve you1 " 

" Alas ! " replied Emily, for we need scarcely 
say it was she, " you know not how weak, 
bow wicked I have been. 1 ant very wretched, 
but I have brought it on myself; there is no- 
thing now can be done for n>e; but we may 
speak of England ; and, perhaps, when you go, 
you will bear a few kind wishes and vain re- 
grets to the friends I shall see no more^" — and 
again the tears fell ia laif;e drops from the 
languid eyelid. 

Beatrice, wbp saw that the yo«og nun's weak- 
Kees was ill calculated to bear these passboate 
bursts of sorrow, gently soothed her^ induced 
ber to. walk, and, for tW present, avoided Con- 
vecsation. The fresh air, tbe bright soft a,xn, . 
and, still more, the relief of such » companjon, 
revived Emily ; and ebe retucned to her cell w 
much better, that she might have been quoted 
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as an example la any treatise on the benefit of 
exercise. 

After this she and Bea^ce took every oppor- 
tunity of being together. The suspicion which 
watched her actions extended not to this in- 
tercourse. The Abbess was perfectly aware, 
that, nnder the influence of strong feeling and 
false excitement, she had been led into a 
step she bitterly repented — this bad been suf- 
ficiently betrayed during her fever. But the 
irrevocable vow was now taken — the convent 
had had its full credit for its convert — a very 
lai^ pension was secured — her set ofpearis had 
been offered to the Virgin — and St.yalerie might 
now consider her votary as quite safe. The 
superior, too, had made " asaorance doubly 
sure," by intercepting the letters on both sides. 
A Spaniard, Beatrice's catholic faitfa, on the 
ether hand, as it excited no doubt, attracted 
Qo serotiny — the daughter of an exile poor and 
powerless, she was as object of no considera- 
tion, and her actions were as little noticed as 
things of no ctmsequence always are — her 
friendship for the English nun provoked not 
even a remark. Only those who have lived 
weeks and months in, as it were, a moral 
desert, amcmg beings with whom th^ had odt 
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a Feeling or a thought in common, with only a 
cold and comfortlesa knowledge of euperiority 
to console them for being utterly unappreciated 
— who have felt words rise to the lip, and then 
checked them from a conviction that they 
would not be comprehended — they, and they 
alone, can enter into the pleasure of speaking 
and being understood, and making converea- 
tion a medium not only to express wants, but 
ideas. 

Beatrice had lived too much in solitude not 
to be simple in her confidrace. To those who 
have never been deceived, it seems so natural 
to confide in those we love. Besides, a happy 
attachment has such an enjoyment in its ex- 
pression ; and she was too young not to 
have a girl's pleasure in talking of her lover. 
No heart in early life was ever yet a sealed 
fountain. It is the unhappy love — the be- 
trayed, or the unrequited — that shrouds itself 
in silence. But in the girl, young and affec- 
tionate, out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. The timidity of pronouncing 
the beloved name once overcome, it ia a fond 
indulgence to dwelt on expanding hopes, or to 
express gentle fears, for the very sake of having 
them combated. When Beatrice repressed her 
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feelings, it was From pride, not from suspicion ; 
and what prid« could be rouaed hy oae so 
very sweet and gentle as Emily Arundel? — for 
though called Sister Agatha in the convent, we 
shall preserve her old name. 

The first week or two passed in the mere 
exchange of general thoughts, small but en- 
dearing courtesies, and in correcting Beatrice's 
English pronunciation. But their intercourse 
grew rapidly more confidential. It is a com- 
mon thing to jest at the rapid growth and ex- 
f^geration of girlish friendships. Strange, how 
soon we forget our youth ! True, they do not 
last. What very simple, serene, and sincere 
sentiment in this world ever did ? We - have 
soon scarcely affection enough for even our 
nearest and dearest. Instead of langbing at 
snch early attachment, we might mtfaer grieve 
over the loss of the unsuspicious kindliness that 
gushed forth in feelings now gone from usTor 
ever. 

A purple twilight threw its soft shadows 
around as they sat together by the casement, , 
a dim outline of each other's figure only vi- 
sible, when Beatrice began her history. It was 
too dark for either to distinguish the other's 
face ; and when the young Spaniard sprung up 
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in dismay at seeing her companioa's head drop 
heavily upon her arm, she had not the least 
idea that her inBensibility was occasioned by 
any part of her narrative. Remedies and reUcs 
were equally resorted to before she recovered, 
when every cause but the right ooe was assigned 
for her fainting. 

Emily had thought she was accustomed to 
consider Lorraine attached to another; but that 
vague hope which lingers so unconsciously in 
the human heart, or not so much hope as 
uncertainty, that had as yet given no tangible 
shape to her rival, had ill prepared her to 
find that rival in her own familiar compar- 
nion. Vain r^rets, sorrow as pasaionate as 
it was bitter, ended in a feeling that oould 
live only in the heart of a woman, young, atlec- 
tionate, and unworldly. Lorraine, <hen, loved 
the young Spaniard, and " I," thought Emily, 
" may love her too." A patriot might take hie 
best lesson of disinterestedness from fem^inine 
affection. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" Ofun from ouc weakneuea our Btfongeit principles of con- 
ducl: are born ; and from the scorn irhicti a bt«efee lifts 
Wafted ajiFlnga the oak whidi defiea tbe itorBi." 

Detbbehi. 
" We nndentand the vbole elty wm iu a atata dT rendntlen." 
Hail]/ Piqur. 

Thbre was a singular degree of similarity and 
differeoce in the characters of Emily and Bea,- 
trice. Both had strong feelings, poetical ima- 
ginations — and both had lived much in soli- 
tude ; but Emily's feeiinga had been left to hei 
imagination, and her solitude had been that of 
reverie and idleness. Beatrice's feelings^ on the 
contrary, had Iwen early taught the necessity 
of restraint ; her imagination, curbed by action, 
had only been allowed to colour, not create cir- 
cumstance ; and ber solitude bad been one of 
constant and useful employmeat. Both bad 
much mental cultivation ; but Emily's was 
accomplishmeDt — Beatrice's was information. 
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T^e one dreamed — the other thoaght. The 
one, only accustomed to feel, acted from im- 
pulee — the other, forced to reflect, soon formed 
for herself a standard of principle. Emily was 
governed by others — Beatrice relied on herself. 
Emily lored Lorraine as the first idol which her 
feelings had set up, an almost ideal object — 
Beatrice loved him from a high sense of ap- 
preciation. The English girl would have died 
beneath the first danger that threatened her 
lover — the Spaniard would have stood the very 
worst by his side. Both were sweet in temper, . 
gentle in step and voice, and refined in taste- 
Emily's history was soon told, with the ex- 
ception of a name ; and their intercourse con- 
tinned to be equally unrestrained and a£fiec- 
tionate, with a single mental reservation. Emily 
marvelled how one beloved by Lorraine could 
ever have endured to separate from him ; and 
Beatrice secretly wondered at the weakness 
which had renounced faith, friends, and home, 
for a passion which seemed wholly founded on 
imagination. Tnieitis,that we judge of others' 
actions by our own — -but then we do not make 
the same allowances. 

Time passed away quickly, as time docis when 
unbroken by anjr particular event. Therestraiat 
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and saperstitious folly of the convent were 
becoming every day more and more distasteful. 
Beatrice, too, had opened another source of 
remorse to her companion. Hitherto, Emily 
had never considered the rash step she had 
taken in a religions point of view. Like too 
many others, religion had heen with her matter 
of general acknowledgment and general ob- 
servance. She repeated her prayers, because 
she. had been accustomed so to do; she went 
, to church, because others did ; but she had 
I -never looked to her God for support — to her 
\ Bible for a rule of action. There are more 

1 practical infidels from indifference than from 
disbelief. 

Beatrice was at first astonished to find how 
little interest the English girl, who bad been 
brought up in a faith so pure, so Christian, took 
in subjects that were to her of such vital im- 
portance. We ask for miracles : is not our own 
blindness a perpetual miracle? We live amid the 
blessings that Christianity has diffused through 
the smallest occurrences of our daily life ; — we 
feel hourly within us that pining for some higher 
state, whose promise is in the Qospel; — our 
weakness daily forces us to look around for 
support; — we admit the perfection of the Sa- 
H 2 
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viour'a moral code ; — 'we see the mighty voice 

of prophecy, that spoke aloud of old upoa the 
mouotaiDB, working year by year their wcm- 
derful fulfilment ; — and yet we believe not, or, 
if we believe, we delay actiag upon that bdief. 

Out of evil Cometh good. The attention 
that might have been diverted — the conviction 
that might have been darkened in the world — 
were both given entire to the faith that dawned 
on the subdued and enlightened mind of Emily 
Arundel. The Bible of Beatrice was their only 
religious book ; but it was read with that 
simple and earnest belief by which the dark is 
soonest made light, and the crooked path made 
straight. 

Beatrice saw, however, that her friend's 
health was rapidly declining. Almost hourly 
her -slight fonn became more shadowy — her 
large bright eyes still brighter and larger — 'her 
cheek varied from a clear, cold paleness, to a 
rich but feverish crimson. Her beauty was 
like that which we image of a spirit, or as if 
it refined and became more heavenly as it drew 
nearer to its native heaven. She could also see, 
that, with all the resUess anxiety of an invalid, 
she pined for her own country. " If I could 
but die in England !" was her haunting thought ; 
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— a wish vaia indeed ; for Beatrice saw clearly 
that the victim was more cloaely iratched than 
ever. She herBelF, too, was observed with 
•oiuething of suspicion. A note she sent to 
Paobetti was opened before her; and during 
an interview with him, an elder nun remained 
the whole time within ear-shot of the grating. 
Moreover, she had her own aonrces of anxiety* 
Nothing had been heard of her father ; and 
though moat ample time had elapsed for Lor- 
raine's return to Naples, she had neither sceti 
nor heard of him. 

The principal events in life are generally onex- 
peetad. One afternoon, when Emily's being 
very unwell had been admitted as sufficient ex- 
cuse for her absence from the service, the friends 
had gone together to the convent garden, wbi<ih 
garden, it is necessary to observe, lay on the 
aide of the bill : a flight of stone steps led into 
it, and it was separated from the convent by a 
wall and a paved court. Emily wis toCf ill 
for any employment ; but Beatrice bad brought 
her embroidery. Seated beoealb the shadowy 
cedar, the hour flew rapidly, when they were 
startled by load and uncommon aoiaes. A 
heavy tramjding of steps — clashing as if of 
swords— several rounds of musketry — sf^<oua» 
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— ahouts — rosfl in the direction of the < 
Each started from her seat; but the 
intercepted their sight, till light and hi 
masBen of smok.e ascended, eridently from 
arms. Faint with terror, Emily sunk, a^ 
the tree. 

" With whom are the Neapolitans at v 
exclaimed her companion, to whose mini 
idea of foreign invasion naturally rose. 

The sounds grew louder — the smoke be 
denser and darker. 

" Gracious Heaven ! they have fired the 
vent !" 

A glare of flame now threw a fearful and 
light against the black body of smoke \ 
hung over it. The firing ceased ; — ofte 
shout rose, and then sank into silence, 
clashing of arms was over ; but the 
sounded louder and more hurried : they i 
distinguish a cry for water. 

" At least," said Beatrice, " we will 
from the fountain." With much difficult] 
half supported, half carried Emily bebi 
little thicket of the broad-leaved myrtle. ' 
are here secure from instant observation." 

Even as she spoke, a party of men di 
down the steps. One, who appeared 
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leader, paused and looked rouod for a mo- 
ment. His quick eye saw the well; aud be 
approached, motioning with hiB hand for the 
advance of hie followers, who were all carrying 
what seemed to be carpets, or rather tapestry. 
Beatrice now recognised the hangings of the 
refectory. They brought them to the well; 
and, apparently obeying the directions of their 
captain, plunged them into the water, and then 
hurried back with them saturated with mois- 
ture. The chief was following, when he was 
detained by a tall, dark-looking man, who ap- 
peared to speak earnestly; but bis stopping 
made him turn bis face to the myrtle thicket. 
In another moment Beatrice was in the arms of 
her father. 

" Your appearance, madam," said the stran- 
ger, " is a most powerful argument in favour 
of my advice." 

Advice generally does require some very 
powerful argument to be taken. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Ha abandoned all hi* ichcmM of policy, intent <mlf t)|wn 
tita meoni of nuking, if pouible, a handKime retreat from 
tlia dluutroui lituation into vhich hit premmptuops 
canGdence bad becrayed him." 

Btdihbaii. 

It would bare been very mucb betovr Don 
Henriquez' digni^ to have escaped easily from 
Spain ; and it w&a rather dinegpectful of For- 
tune not to throw more impedimenta in hit way 
than ehe did. He was ftB lucky in missiag 
obstacles as heroes of romance used to be in 
finding them. Many were the disguises he 
assumed. At one time, he even meditated 
cutting off his mustaches ; — that would have 
been '* the uakindeBt cot d' all." However, 
after a longer period of wandering than he had 
expected, he found himself in perfect safety on 
board a little trading-vessel bound for Naples. 
He was landed, at his own express desire, on 
a lonely part of the sea-coast ; and his pre- 
caution was rewarded by being, in a most pic- 
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tureBque bend of the road, suddenly seized, his 
amiB pinioned, bia eyes blindfolded, and him- 
self burned into the presence of our old ac~ 
qaaintance, Giulio Castetli. An old acquaint- 
ance, too, was he of Don Uenriquez, who, 
during his last sojourn in IVaplei, had found 
him BD active and clever partisan. 

Zoridoa was immediately released — met with 
the most polite reception — and learnt that his 
friends in Naples bad made their last speeches, 
aome from very elevated situations. To this 
was added, that Naples was in a state of great 
discontent, and might still be considered a very 
prmnising theatre for a man of brilliant talents 
and enlightened opioioas. 

Henriqnex was just now most desirous of 
learning something from Pachetti, of his daugh- 
ter and his ducats. Giulio, since bia matri- 
monial speculadou, had become more notorious, 
and better knOwn personally, than is quite de- 
sirable for a. gentleman who was looking back 
with longing eyes to that land of Cockaigne, 
England : so, one dark night, attended by one 
or two of his band, who intended leaving off 
business and turning lazzarom, they all set off 
for Naples, which they found in an uproar. 
The truth is, the inhabitants of that languid 
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and laxurioas city wanted some little variety ; 
and the minister (your great men have each 
tbeir weak point) supported a favourite actress 
in the range of first-rate characters id the 
Opera — supported her agaiuBt the united mu- 
sical opinion of Naples. One night she sang 
worse than ever; and the next morning half 
the city rose up, demanding liberty and a new 
prima donna. A body of the lazzaroni also in- 
sisted on a lower price for lemonade, for the 
revolutionary movement was not serious enough 
for macaroni. 

At this moment Don Henriquez arrived. It 
was too tempting an opportunity to be missed. 
He placed himself at the head of a company 
of people, who were prepared to do some great 
thing, though as yet they bad not determined 
what. He drove back a body of soldiers, 
who, being disturbed in their morning's sleep, 
were scarce awake — saw at once the command- 
ing position of St. Valerie — prepared to take 
possession of the hill — and sent Giulio to P&- 
chetti's for five hundred ducats. He met with 
some slight opposition from a few straggling 
troops; but made good his post. Unluckily, 
the porch of the door-way caught fire : this led 
to ao incursion into the garden, and the result 
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has already been told. Qialio, who had loi- 
tered somewhat on the road, was, however, 
early enough to follow Henriqnez into the gar- 
den. Even in the almost happiness of surprise, 
Beatrice was not one to.thinlt ouly of herself: 
a hope of Emily's escape instantly suggested 
itself. 

" Dearest father, this way!" exclaimed she, 
hurrying him to the thicket where Emily leant 
too terrified and too bewildered for speech. 
" She is English — she pines for her own coun- 
try. Can we not now aid her to fly V' 

" Only too happy to be so employed. Surely, 
Don Henriqnez, this claim upon your gallantry 
will he more powerful than that upon your pa- 
triotism — especially as the one maybe of some 
avail, and the other cannot," interrupted Qiulio, 
who attended them. 

Henriqnez looked hesitatingly first at the 
convent, and then at his daughter. 

" Use your influence, lady, with your father ; 
he is too brave a man to throw away his life 
for nothing. A body of troops are now on their 
way : the rest of the city is quiet already. As 
I passed through the court, sacril^;e was the 
Vord, not liberty. The moment the soldiers 
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are seen, the people will disperse, or a few of 
the bravest may remaio to pelt their leader." 

" My poor Beatrice, ib this our meeting !" 
exclaimed Zoridos. 

" You see, Seahor, the cose is desperate as 
regards fightiog, and no one can blame the 
6ight which is sheer necessity. 1 know this 
ground very well. This won't be the first nun 
who has found my services useful- It is now 
getting dusk ; in half an hour it will be dark. 
By that time we shall be on the shore ; and 
Pachetti, with bis usual discretion, told me 
there is a vessel lying about a mile from the 
coast, and bound for Marseilles, Once on 
board, we are safe." 

" Well, we must just fight our way through 
the court," said Uenriquez. 

" You would not fight far, with a nun on one 
side, and a novice on the other, Xo, ao ; fol- 
low me — and that as speedily as possible." 

So saying he advanced to assist Emily, who 
instantly recognised the banditti chieftain. 
Faintly she sank on Beatrice's shoulder, scarce- 
ly able to utter her entreaties not to venture 
with such a guide. - The recognition was 
mutual. 
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" I don't very much wonder at her fright. 
We bare met before ; but I owe her no grudge, 
and we must not wait for womanUh fear. Don 
Henriquez, have I erer broken foith with yon ? 
Trust me now, and follow me at once." 

Beatrice saw the necessity for instant action^ 
" Emily dear, you cannot fear my lather" — 
and, transferring the trembling girl to Zoridos, 
she adranced, and, accepting Qiulio's offered 
aid, said, " I can well trust my father's com* 
rade ; let us lead the way." 

" By the Madonna, lady, you shall be as 
safe as myself 1" 

Confidence is its own security. Henriquez 
finding Emily too terrified or too weak to 
move, took her np in his arms, and carried her 
like a child. They reached a remote part of 
the garden, and, partly forcing, partly cutting a 
way through some thick shrubs, they saw a door, 
whose hinges soon yielded to their efibrts. 

" I doubt," said Giulio, " whether this en- 
trance will ever be as useful again as it has 
been. Well, I do not believe any one knew 
of its existence, save myself, an old priest long 
since dead, and a young count not likely to 
say much about it. So it will not be greatly 
missed." 
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It was now getting darker every minute — 
luckily their guide knew his way perfectly. 
In a very short time, the sound of the waves 
breaking on the sea beach was distinctly heard, 
the trees grew together less thickly, when sud- 
denly their guide paused. 

" Your dress will inevitably betray you, 
lady. We shall find a little boat waiting; but, 
though their consciences are not very tender, I 
doubt whether the rowers will tike carrying off 
a nun; and they will not hear of it on board 
our vessel. To aid an escape from the clutches 
of justice is a meritorious act; but from those 
of the church ie quite another matter." 

The whole party looked at each other in 
dismay. 

" Leave me ! leave me !" exclaimed Emily, 
to whom the idea of the danger she was bring- 
ing on her friends gave a momentary energy. 
" Why should three lives be sacrificed for one 
so nearly spent as mine ? Leave me !" 

" Never!" replied Beatrice. " You had re- 
mained in the garden but for my persuasions. 
Quit us, my father — we can surely return to 
the convent — fright will excuse an absence, 
.which, from its return, will seem uninten- 
tional." 
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" And how are yoa to account for finding 
out the door ? and faow are you to get back ? 
I mast try some better plan. Stay you here — 
I shall be back in half an hour. You could 
not have a better pledge for my return than 
this" — placing on the ground a bag, which, 
both from ita weight and sound, seemed filled 
with metal subatances. " Pray to every saint 
you can think of, that the wind does not rise 
while I am gone." 

Before they could answer, he had disappeared 
among the trees. The half hour passed in the 
most intolerable anxiety. Every rustle in the 
leaves sounded like the beginning of a breeze ; 
the slightest moTement of any of the party filled 
the others with alarm; and Emily sat on a 
fallen branch and wept bitterly. At length a 
rapid footstep was heard : it was Giulio. 

" I have procured other habits. You must 
dress as quickly as possible. Let the tree hide 
the light on one side, my cloak will do it on 
the other." 

So saying he laid a packet on theground, 
and struck a light ; while the cloak, which hung 
on the bougha, served at once for a screen to 
the light and themselves. 

All the colours of the rainbow seemed in 
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Giuiio'B bundle. He bad procured two peasants' 
gala dreues, which ehone with scarlet and blue. 
Hastily Beatrice performed both her own and 
' Emily's toilette; for, what with fatigue and 
terror, her companion was almost powerless : 
still, their celerity excited the praise of the ci- 
devant |m>feBSor of the fine arts. 

" What a shame to cut off the nuns' hair as 
they do ! No wonder they want to escape ! 
Still, I think yours will soon grow again" — ad- 
dressing Emily, whose deficient^ in, as the 
Macassar advertisements have it, " wmnan's 
chief adornment," was, however, hidden by a 
red kerchief knitted round h«r temples. 

The light was extinguished, and they again 
set forth. A boat was in waiting, and they 
reached the side of the ship in safety. After a 
short parley, in which the word " ducats" bore 
a prominent part, they were admitted on board. 

It was a merchantman, laden with sweet 
wines. The accommodations were wretched 
enough — to Beatrice they seemed luxmrious. 
A little cabin, the only one, was allotted to 
their use ; and there Giulio begged permission 
to deposit his bag. He fastened it up anew. 
Still Beatrice was right when she fancied it 
contiuned the gold chalice of S t . Valerie's chapel . 
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Before morning they were out of sight of Naples. 
For the informatioa of all interested in such 
matters, we beg leave to state, that the insur- 
rection ended in a proclamation, setting forth, 
that, thanks to Santo Januario, the lemons pro- 
mised to be especially productive, and that 
there was to be a display of fireworks in his 
honour at the next festival. 

A Signora Rossiunola, with the face of a 
goddess, and the voice of an angel, made her 
first curtsy that evening to the Neapolitans. 
She was received with the most rapturous ap- 
pliase. Nothing was heard of next day hut 
her shake and her smile. Her rival talked of 
an UDgratefnl public, and set off for England. 
The next year she outbid the Queen of Naples 
for a diamond necklace. 

Essays are written on causes — they might be 
more pithily turned on consequences. The 
Neapolitan revolution ended in the departure 
of one actress, the debut of another, and the 
escape of a nun. Well, the importance of an 
event is to the individual. One of Beatrice's 
first acts was to give Lorrtune's letter to her 
father. It was filled with expressions of the 
moat generous and devoted attachment, men- 
tioned his intention of returning to Spain, there 
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endeavouring to learn Don Henriquez's fate, 
and also to prevail on his daughter to unite 
ber fortunes with bis own. 

It needed all Beatrice's exertion and subniis- 
sion not to sink beneath the most agonising ap- 
prehensions. Her time and attention, too, were 
Occupied by the rapid and increasing illness 
of Emily, who, with that pertinacity with 
which an invalid adheres to some favourite 
idea, seemed filled but with the hope of dying 
at home. Don Henriquez was sufficiently tired 
of action to look rejoicingly forward to the 
security of England ; Beatrice's heart was there 
ah-eady ; and Oialio avowed his belief that it 
was the only place in the world where talent 
was properly encouraged. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I fain vBdbe — 

In my sin conntriB." 

Allah CththihohiUI, 

" Mais, mamsn — mais je rieni ce matin de me marier." 

La Petite Madeleine. 

Untaken by a pirate — tindUturbed by an in- 
teresting shipwreck just in sight of port — our 
voyagers arrived at Marseilles. Here Bon Hen- 
riquez woald gladly hare made some stay; bat, 
at Emil}r'8 earnest entreaty, they embarked in 
another vessel for England. " You know not," 
said she to Beatrice, " how I pine to be at home 
again; every voice grates on my ear with a 
foreign sound — my eyes look round ia vain for 
some accustomed object — the very air I breathe . 
has an oppression in it. I feel ill; but it is an 
illness that only asks for its cure familiar 
faces, and quiet and home." 

Beatrice tried to smile and soothe ; bat her 
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eyes filled with tears, aod her voice became 
inaudible, as she watched Emily's feverish 
colour die away into marble paleness, and felt 
how heavily that slight and wasted frame leant 
on her for support. " So young, so beautiful, 
so gentle — gifted with rank, fortune, and one 
so made to love and to be loved — and yet 
dying — and dying, too, of that carefully kept 
grief which seemed a thing in which she coatd 
have no part. Alas! Life — on what a frail 
tenure dost thou hold thy dearest and loveliest ! 
Her heart has given its most precious self, and 
the gift has been either slighted or betrayed. 
And I," thought Beatrice — " I, who am bo 
happy in the love I deem my own — bow could 
I bear neglect or falsehood from Edward? — 
Happiness, thou art a fearful thing." 

It may be questioned whether Beatrice found 
either the support or the enjoyment in her 
father's society ehe expected. Keen in her pei> 
ceptions, accurate in her conclusions, she could 
not but see the bollowness of arguments whose 
strength was in their sound ; and she could not 
but perceive'tbe absurdity of the small vanities 
which wore a giant's armour till they fancied 
they had a giant's power. However, the Grecian 
painter's veil is as good for a parent's folly as for 
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a parent's grief, and Beatrice listened to some 
thoasand-and-one plans for the regeneration of 
mankind ; and though she drew in her .own 
mind the conclusion, that as a universal con- 
victioik had nerer yet been obtained, so it never 
would, — she nevertheless wisely kept the con- 
clusion to herself; while Henriquez thought 
what a very sweet creature Bhe was : but then 
women were so very weak. " I did expect my 
daughter to have been superior to her sex." 

One evening Emily had been prevailed on to 
try the fresh air of the deck. Like most inva- 
lids whose disease is on the mind, she vras 
indisposed to any thing of bodily exertion ; 
but, though she might reject Beatrice's advice, 
she could not refuse her request — and she took 
the place which had been so carefully prepared 
for her. The air was soft and warm, and she 
soon suffered the cloak in which she was 
wrapped to fall about her; when suddenly a 
passenger, whose crimson pelisse bad quite 
illuminated the deck she was pacing, ap- 
proached with the exclamation — " Well, now. 
Lord help this wicked world ! — Ae ties people 
do tell! — and no manner of gain whatsoever. 
Only for to think, Miss, of meetmg you here ! 
Why, they said you had 'been crossed in love. 
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and had turned into a nno; and instead of 
that, here we all are, sailing away for Old Eng- 
land. But, blesB your pretty face! you look 
mighty ill — I hope the crosBing-in-love part 
of the 8tory isn't true — I know it's very dis- 
agreeable to young people ; but, deary me, you'll 
soon get over it — it's nothing when you're used 
to it. When I was a girl, I used to sing, 

' I am In love vlth twestf ; 
I could sdOM Bi many mora — 
There's nothing like a plenty.' 

Lord love you ! I never took on about any of 
them." 

" Now don't say so, Mrs. Higgs," said a 
corpulent gentleman, thrusting in a face which 
looked equally wide and weak — " you know 
you'd have broke your heart if we two hadn't 
been made one." 

'* Broke ray heart! — no sich nonsense — 
there were as good pigs in the market as yours 
any day. Not that I'm noways grumbling at 
the bargain I've had of you — though you 
weren't my first love neither. So you see, 
Miss, to lose a first chance aint much." 

Beatrice did not comprehend the dialogue, 
but she saw Emily took as if ready to sink into 
the earth, and she beckoned her father to help her 
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companion to the cabin — at the same time col- 
lecting berbest English to explain that Miss 
Arundel was too ill fot cooTersation. " All 
affectation," said Mr. Robert, who stJll re- 
sented her silence in the chapel. 

Two, however, of the passengers in the ves- 
sel were very agreeably employed — they were 
making love. By the by, what an ugly phrase 
" making love" is — as if love were a dress or 
a pudding. Signer Giulio's fortunate star was 
in the ascendant. Miss Amelia Bridget Higgs 
was not, it is true, the beauty of the family ; 
she was therefore the more grateful for any 
little polite attentions. And — to tell in a few 
words what took them a great many — Mr. 
Higgs, who had come to Marseilles to meet his 
family, landed his feminine stock with warm 
congmtnlationg that they had not taken up 
with any frog-eating fellow abroad. 

The old Greek proverb says, call no man 
happy UU he dies. A week atler their arrival 
in Fitzroy Square, Miss Amelia Bridget thought 
it good for her health to walk every morning 
before breakfast. " A very fine thing," ob- 
suved Mrs. Higgs ; " I am sure it used to be 
Job's own job to get her out of her bed." 
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One moroing, however, Fitzroy Square muBt 
hare been more than usually delightfal : there 
was an east wind 

" Amid whose Tapoon evil spiriia dwelt;" 

the poor little daisies and crocuses, 

" Wbera Uwdi7 yellow itrove with dirty red," 

seemed to implore their mother earth to receire 
them into her bosom again ; the smuts, those 
" fairy favours" from the gnome queen of coal 
fires, fell fast and thick; and the kbumums 
looked BO many practical Kousseaua denouncing 
the progress of civilisation. 

" Why, I declare it spits," said Mrs. Higgs, 
gazing on those watery drops oa the windows 
which indicate what the Scotch call mist, and 
the English rain. " Timothy, do go and tell 
your sister that the tea's quite cold, and we've 
eat all the prawns." 

" I'm sure. Ma'," replied the boy, " you 
might send Jack — I've got my theme to do 
about being obliging, and I sha'n't hare no 
time." 

" Indeed," said Jack, who was what is called 
a fine manly boy, " I sha'n't go ; my stomach 
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always tells me when it's break^t-time — and 
Miss Biddy bas got as good a clock as I 
have." 

" What wicked boys yoa are !" exclaimed the 
irritated Mrs. Hi^a ; " aU this comes of yonr 
edicaticm." 

" I am sure," rejoined Jack, " I don't want 
to be educated — I hate going to school." 

" Ain't you ashamed of yourselves, yoa little 
ungrateful rascals ? Don't you cost us a mint 
of money, that you may have the blessing edi- 
cation ?" 

" I don't care," returtied Jack. 

" Don't care ! you undootiful wretch, do you 
know that Don't Care came to the gallows ?" 

'* Well, Ma', if it's my fate to be hang^, I 
shall never be drowned." 

" 111 be the death of you. Master Saucebox I" 
said Mrs. Higgs, rushing wrathfaUy forward ; 
but the box on the ear was arrested by the 
sudden entrance of Miss Bridget Amelia and 
Signor Giulio Castelli. The ybnng gentleman 
made his escape ; but Mrs. Higgs's store of in- 
dignation was not so instantly to be assuaged, 
even hj die oil of courtesy ; thoogb, by dint of 
eating two lozenges, getting her a glass of 
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brandy during a gale, and seeing to the 
safety of a bandbox, Sigoor Giulio was rather 
a fttvourite. As to Mr, Higgs, he hated all 
those fbreigneering people. 

" A pretty time this is to come in to break- 
fast. The muffins are quite cold, I can tell 
you, Miss Higgs." 

" Not Miss Higgs, but the Countess di Cas- 
telli," said Giulio, stepping gracefully forward. 

The GouDtess took out her handkerchief, 

" Oar felicity asks but the paternal blessing 
to make it complete. Kneel, my Amelia." 

" Lord, father, don't be angry, and begin 
to swear; but I've been and got married this 
morning." 

" Not to that damned jackanapes of a French- 
man," cried the father. 

" Married, and got never no wedding clotbeB!" 
said the mother. 

" I'll lock you up on bread and water for a 
year," said Mr. Higgs. 

" To think of you going and getting married 
before your eldest sister. But you never had 
no manners," said Mrs. Higgs. 

" Miss Biddy 's in for it now," whispered 
Jack. 
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Signer Giulio b^;aii an eloquent speech about 
his noble blood, his country's wrongs, and his 
&ir Countess ; and his lady began to cry. 
Tears did more than wordB. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Biggs could ever abide the sight of cry- 
ing : their anger melted like barley-sugar ex- 
posed to the moist air — the young couple were 
forgiven — and the whole family spent the wed- 
ding-day at Greenwich. 

At dinner, a dish of stewed eels made Mr. 
Higgs a litUe pensive, and he remarked, " that 
the fair sex slipped through your fingers just 
like eeb." This innuendo was, however, all that 
disturbed the enjoyment of the day, whose hi- 
liuity, as the newspapers say of a public dinner, 
was prolonged to a late hour. 

But all this in advance ; and Mis^ Bridget 
and the Italian professeur des varietSs are lean- 
ing over the side of the vessel. At length a 
dark line appeared on the horizon — it widened 
— assumed a broken outline, like an eveaing 
ridge of clouds — gradually the bold coast be- 
came defined — an element seemed restored to 
creation — and the green glad earth was visible 
to the gaze of the voyager. 

Beatrice stood at the little cabin-window, her 

heart in her eyes, watching, but not for the 

m2 
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beauty of the scene. No, though the steps of 
morning were eren as angele' on the sea which 
grew bright beneath ; — no, though the night 
had lefl the blush with which she rose from her 
pillow behind her on the clouds; — no, though 
the white clifl^ stood out before her — stainless 
portals of earth's most glorious land; — she 
gazed upon it because it was the country of 
Edward I^rraine. " Edward, my owo beloved 
Edward !" said she in English ; and then hid 
her face in her hands, as if to shut out every 
object but that npw present to her thoughts. 

A slight noise in the cabin aroused her. She 
blushed to think how foi^etful she had been 
of time. The coast was now distinctly visible : 
the town glittered in the sunshine — the Castle 
reared its head proudly on the height — a hun- 
dred ships floated in the Downs — a hundred 
flags were rising in the breeze. 

" Oh, Emily, come !" exclaimed the Spanish 
girl, " and see your own beautiful country." 

Emily, whose arousing from sleep had at- 
tracted Beatrice's attention, rose from the so&, 
and leaning on her companion's shoulder, shared 
the cabin-window. Once, only once, she looked 
almost as if with envy in the Spaniard's face — 
it was but for a moment, and she too turned to 
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gaze eagerly on the abore. Her cheek coloured, 
her eye brigbteaed, as sbe marked bow rapidly 
they were approaching the land. Almost un- 
consciouBly, she stretched her arms forward, like 
a ohild to its mother. " Home at last — how 
I have pined for my home ! " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" Sad and deep 
Wore tlie thongiiti folded in thy lUeDt breut." 

Mkb. Hekaxs. 
" Heny • pang of lingering tendemeu, 
AnJ t nuuay a flJmddering anudeoce fit-** 

HoKTooHEay'a Pelican Iiland. 



Abundel House was scarcely a day's journey 
from the sea-port where they disembarked ; and 
the voyagers easily yielded to Emily's entreaties 
that they would, for the present, take up their 
abode with her. 

" How very beautiful !" exclaimed Beatrice, 
as, at the end, they wound through the sha- 
dowy lane so peculiarly English. Truly,, as the 
old proverb sayS, 

" HMch wiadiaud April ihoven 
Had brought forlli Hsf flower*." 

The first fiush of the hawthorn blossom bad 
given place to the luxuriant vegetation of the 
green leaves, amid which the red shoots of the 
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wild honeyHsockle twined, and from which hang 
a profusion of its fragrant tubes, like fairy trum- 
pets. The dog-roae woa decked with its deli- 
cate bloom, Euid a hundred frail. but most fair 
roses contrasted the datker hedge. High above 
stood the ash-tree, its boughs covered with the 
toy-like bunches called "locks and keys;" and 
beyond spread the meadows, knee-deep with the 
verdant grass. At one turning in the road, the 
air became suddenly fragrant : the dew of the 
evenii^ was falling on a portion of the fence 
entirely composed of briar, whose leaves are 
sweeter than the flowers of other plants. 

The shadows fell long and dark from the an- 
tique house as they entered the court-yard ; and 
an old man, candle in hand, querulously asserted - 
" that the young mistreBs was abroad." 

Emily had, partly from fotigue, partly from 
thought — such thought as never yet sought 
language — been leaning back in the carriage ; 
while 'Bon Henriquez and his daughter con- 
versed in whispers. She now roused herself; 
and, looking from the open door of tbe chaise, 
said to an elderly woman, who had come for- 
ward, apparently to countenance her husband's 
denial, " Have you foi^tten me, Mary V 

'* God bless her sweet face, it is herself!" 
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" Our young mistress come home I" 

Little explanation was needed. The ancient 
semints were, with the usual effect of pleasur- 
able surprise, quite bewildered. With a strong 
effi>Tt, Emily conquered whatever feelings might 
be struggling within ; and, bidding her goests 
welcome, took Beatrice's arm, and led her after 
the old housekeeper, who mingled her exclama- 
tions of delight at seeing " Miss Emily again," 
with lamentations at having been taken " all 
unawu^:" turning with an apologetic tone to 
Beatrice, to whom, as the stranger, she deemed 
some explanation due for the honour of the 
house. " The room does look mighty bare and 
cold i but yoii see. Ma'am, the curtains are taken 
down, and the chairs covered up : to-morrow 
you shan't know the place." 

They entered the room, and the lights fell 
full on Emily's face. " Ob, Miss Emily ! " 
ejaculated the poor faithful creature, who now 
saw the alteration a few months had produced. 

A glance from Beatrice — for nothing is bo 
electric as the kindness of sympathy — stopped 
the tide of.bewailiDgs that were gushing forth. 
" Poor child !" muttered the housekeq)er; " bat 
it's no good telling her." 

" You must let me help you to nnrse Miss 
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Emily," said Beatrice : " I must reeign my office 
by degrees ; but being at home will do wonders 
for her." 

" Nay," said Emily, smiling, " I shall want 
very little nuraing now — I feel so well this 
eTening." 

Even sorrow for " the dear child" gave way 
before the " hospitable cares " on which the 
housekeeper was " intent." A bright fire 
blazed in the grate, the arm-chairs were wheel- 
ed round, a white dotb laid on the table — 
rather sooner than was necessary, but the de- 
light of the old domestic's heart was the damask. 
Supper was brought in with apologies, thick 
and threefold as those that arrive on the morn- 
ing of a ball when the hostess has been experi- 
mental in her invitations. 

" If I had but known. Miss Emily, you were 
coming — but, luckily, we killed a pig yester- 
day. But, dear, dear, you didn't use to eat 
pork ; and I'm sure I know nothing of your 
foreign fashions. Youll be starved, all of 
you." 

The supper, however, was not so despicable, 
especially to travellers. A chicken had been 
broiled with mushrooms — mushrooms which 
had that very morning had the dew upon them ; 
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pork-chops, the snalleBt of the small, and the 
whitest of the white ; some hrwled ham, and 
peas which Adrian had been out with the lantern 
to gather; also a cucumber, the freshest and 
most fragrant of salads ; preserred apricots, 
like frosted amber; a basket of early straw- 
berries and cream — Norway itself, that para^ 
dise of cows, could scarce boast thicker or 
whiter. Add to this, Madeira which bad twice 
ripened beneath eastern suns — once in the 
grape, and once in the wood ; and Port whose 
filmy robe of cobweb had, as old Adrian 
boasted, outlasted mauy a silken dress. Now, 
remembering that what was hot of this supper 
was very hot indeed, and what was cold, cold 
as possible, it must be owned that travellers 
have fared worse. 

Don Henriquez was deeply impressed in fa- 
vour of the English nation ; but Beatrice was 
chiefly rejoiced to see how much being at the 
home for which she had so pined seemed to 
revive Emily. She had all day complained of 
severe and wearing pain ; she now seemed not 
only at ease, but even comparatively strong. The 
Spaniard thought of her companion's more 
happy and settled fate ; rich, in her own land, 
near friends the next day would bring to her 
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side — at home in the house of her anceBton. 
" A}),. Emily, you ought to be — you will be 
happy," was her silent reflection. 

Emily not only felt that joyousness of spirits 
which is produced by relief from pain, but was 
anxious by every exertion to convince her guests 
of their welcome. It was the fatigue of her 
companions that first gave the signal for leaving 
the table. She leant on her old favourite up 
stairs — " I could carry you, Miss Emily, in my 
arms." 

Beatrice could not resist an exclamation of de- 
light at the comfort of an English bed-room — 
the fire made it look so cheerful ; for though the 
days were warm and bright, the nights required 
fire. 

" To-morrow is my birth-day,*' said Emily ; 
" how thankful I am to spend it at home ! 
Mary, be sure you send word to Mr. Morton to 
breakfast here." 

" But, Emily dear, you will tire yourself. 
If we mean," said Beatrice to the housekeeper, 
" to nurse her, we must oblige her to obey us : 
let'US see, now, if both together have authority 
enough to make her silent and sleepy." 

In a few minutes more the old woman was 
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ditmisaed ; bat Beatrice vas the first asleep. 
Restless, weary, fearful of diataibing her com- 
panion, Emily found on her pillow oaly the 
weariness of unrest. She grew feverish and 
impatient; at last, having ascertained, by 
leaning over her, that Beatrice was sleeping, 
she arose, and, wrapping her cloak around her, 
softly andrew the curtain. A gleam of light from 
the lamp fell full on Beatrice's face, and Emily 
hastily tamed rouad to ascertain that she still 
slept. The hurried glance became a prolonged 
gaze, as she marked the perfect beauty of the 
face before her. The marble clearness of the 
skin was warmed with a rich crimson flush; 
the parted lips were like' chiselled coral, and 
wore a sweet smile, as if their thoughts were 
pleasant. The long curled eye-lash rested on 
the cheek ; and along the throat, where the 
blue veins, clear and azure, were filled with 
^ life, was a slight hair chain. Emily had often 
seen it — it was wrought by the sleeper's self, 
and to it hung the little watch given ber by 
Edward Lorraine, beating quietly as the hea^ 
beneath it. It was a moment's impulse that 
made Emily, as she entered the dressing-room, 
hold the lamp to the glass. Earnestly she 
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gazed on ber own face — thin, pale, eye and 
cheek had equally lost their lustre ; her strange 
and haggard look Etartled even herself. 

" I never was so beautiful as she ig-^and 
now " 

A feeling of hatred towards the young Spa- 
niard entered her heart, and afae sunk back oa 
the sofa, while her breath came thick wiUi the 
hurry of evil thoughts, 

'* I wish I had staid in the convent, so that 
the had staid with me. I might have turned 
her thoughts against him — told her he was 
cruel, false. Even now they might be parted." 
And Emily wished in her heart that the bean- 
tifiil sleeper might never wake again. It is well 
for our weak and wicked race that our unright- 
eons wishes lack the temptatiou of power. Who 
dare look into the secret recesses of their soul, 
and number their crimeaof thought? But 
Emily was too kind, too generous, to allow her 
bad nature more than a moment's sway. The 
shadow of the demon passed over her, but 
rested not. 

" My God, have pity and mercy on me ! I 
dare not think my own thoughts. I — I who 
love him so ! how could I even think of happi- 
ness bought by his sorrow ! And Beatrice, who 
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has been to me even as a siBter — a watchful 
and affectiooate sister!" 

The tears filled her eyes, and soon fell thick 
and fast ; they came with all the gentleness of 
rain, and her softened mood brought almost 
happiness with it. The imagination for a while 
drew the future as with the wand of a fairy ; Wt 
it was the future of others — though a future 
that owed much to her affection. Suddenly 
she rose from her seat, and, drawing a little 
table to the fire, began writing eagerly. Her 
hand trembled, and the damp stood on her brow 
in large drops with the exertion ; and before 
her task, was finished, her heart beat aloud. At 
length two papers were completed : one ■ she 
folded and put in her desk — " I only ask 
till to-morrow:" — the other she tried to seal, 
but in Tain — her strength was utterly exhausted. 
Her head swam with a strange and heavy pain 
— she dropped her face upon her hands to still 
the throbbing pulses — she gasped for breath — 
and on nusingherjTace, her hands were covered 
with blood : it gave her, howeTet-, a temporary 
relief; but she felt too faint to move, and sunk 
back on the sofa. A light step entered the 
room — it was Beatrice. 

" Oh, Emily, why did you not wake me?" 
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" Ifay, I have not wanted you till now ;" and 
throwing her arm round her companion'B neck, 
she kissed her: it was a silent renewal of 
affection, as if she mutely asked her forgiveness 
for having envied her happiness. She -was soon 
asleep; and Beatrice, now fally awakened by 
anxiety, watched over her unquiet slumbers 
as you would watch a feverish child. Once 
Emily started up — " Is my letter gone to Lady 
Mandeville?" Buton Beatrice's assurance that 
it should be sent the first thing in the morning, 
she dropped her head back on the pillow and 
slumbered again. 

The sunshine of summer, and the showers of 
spring, brought in the next day. White cloads 
wandered over the sky, like the uncertain aims 
of the weak and vain — and like them, too, often 
ending in darkness and tears. The vrind stirred 
the leaves of the old trees with a sound like 
falling rain — a melancholy voice that suited 
well with their gloomy shade. But in the 
garden was life in all its glad and bright hues : 
the early roses and the late violets opened their 
urns, exhaling In perfume the drops they caught, 
till every breath was pleasure ; the laburnums, 
those prodigals of deeting wealth, were covered 
with gold ; and the Persian lilacs waved grace- 
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fol SB the Circassian maidens, to whom they 
are bo often compared in eastern song. Emily 
resisted all entreaties to remain io bed ; and 
the party had finished break&st before Mr. 
Morton arrived. The coldness and severity of 
bis air vanished as he gazed on Emily, who, 
after a moment's embarrassment, requested 
Don Henriquez and his daughter to take 
Adrian as a guide round the grounds. 

They wandered for some time through the 
garden ; at length they repassed the window. 
Emily was rising from her knee, and Mr. Mor- 
ton's hand rested on her head, even as a father 
would bless his child. They caught sight of 
Beatrice, and beckoned her to come in. Mr. 
Morton passed her hurriedly in the hall, and 
she saw he was struggling to subdue a burst of 
bitter emotion. The trace of tears was on 
Emily's cheek; but she was quiet, composed, 
and less feverish. A moment after, Mr. Morton 
re-entered. But all parties conversed by an 
effort. Beatrice was anxiously watching Emily's 
extreme exhaustion. Don Henriquez, having 
nothing else to do — and an English house, more- 
over, recalling many early recollections — thought 
he could not take a better opportunity of being 
unhappy about the loss of bis wife, whom, to 
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speak truth, he had never had time to regret 
properly. Mr. Morton had ample matter for 
reflection in the altered looks of hia early fa- 
vourite ; and the little attention Emily's in- 
creasing languor enabled her to bestow on any 
thing, was given to watching the hands move 
ronnd the face of Beatrice's watch. 

God of heaven ! to think what every segment 
of that small space involves! — how much of 
human happiness and misery — of breath enter- 
ing into oar frail tenement of mortality, and 
making life — or departing from it, and making 
death — are in such brief portions of eternity! 
How much is there in one minute, when we 
reflect that that one minute extends over the 
worid! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" How near I am now to s hcppinew 

TMi earth exc««dt not. 

Now for a welcome, 
Able to drair men'a eovy opon man ; 
A Uh now tliat will hang upon m^ lip 
Ai iweeC u momiDg dew upon a roi^ 
And fun aa long." 

M1DDI.ET011. 



Though Dot, perhaps, taking Buchperfect poetry 
of expression, a similar train of thought passed 
across Edward's mind on the morning that he 
galloped through the woods of the &ir Spanish 
province where dwelt " the ladye of his love." 
Leontio, in the drama, was very much disap- 
pointed in his reception; so was Lorraine. 
The last dark branches which intercepted his 
view gave way, and he saw a heap of blackened 
ruins. Scarcely aware of his own actions, he 
sprang from his horse. A single glance 
convinced him it could harbour no human 
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habitant. With the rapidity of his own thoughts, 
he fliing himself on horseback again, and, urging 
the animal to its utmost speed, the blood was 
on the spur, and foam on the hit, when he 
drew bridle at Alvarez' cottage. 

Minora was there alone ; and the instant she 
caught eight of the young Englishman, with 
all that tact by which a woman's feelings enable 
her to read those of others, she waited no 
question, but instantly' exclaimed, "The Donna 
Beatrice is safe, but at Naples !" 

Lorraine turned away his face for one mo- 
ment, towards the fresh air of the door, before 
he answered her. Alvarez entered almost im- 
mediately, and minute and many were the ques- 
tions end answers which filled up the next hour. 
His plan was soon formed : he would accept 
their hospitality for the coming night, and re- 
turn tlie next day to Naples. During the latter 
part of the dialogne, Minora had been reducing 
to practice the theory of the French poet, 

" Mail, apres tout, il tet diner." 

The little oaken table had been placed beneath 
the porch, which the vine was beginning to 
cover with its lithe and light tendrils, and its 
small glistening green leavem opening in that 
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short-lived and delictte perfume which exhales 
from the early blossoms of the grape. She had 
fried an omelet, fragrant with ar(»natic herbs ; 
and her father filled a pitcher with claret, of the 
colour of the ruby, and the coolness of the pearl. 
The sun set into one of those beautiful and 
purple eveningB, which Laaghome has depicted 
as sweetly as poet well could — 

" Twilight with gontle hand did wsave 
Her fairy web of night and day,"— 

when Edward bent his steps to take a last look 
at a place haunted by Beatrice's earliest years, 
and of which every record would, he rightly 
deemed, be so precious to her memory. 

Time destroys not half so ruthlessly as man. 
The roof was entirely gone — only a rude skele- 
ton of the house remained in the scorched and 
falling walls — a few traces of the blade and 
white pavement were atiU left near one of the 
windows. It bad been Beatrice's favourite 
seat, for the sake of a vine which had clustered 
luxuriantly round. Great part of the tree had 
been burnt — a few green shoots were now 
expanding, but they trailed upon the ground. 
A la^e oak had been entirely burnt j and this, 
with the deHtruction of some smaller trees, had 
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laid poor Donaa Margaretta's little garden open 
to view. There stood the stately ilex — all else 
was changed. The bees had deserted the 
hives, which were overgrown with thick creep- 
ing plants, that effectually excluded the air; 
the foantain was choked np with rubbish ; and 
a few bright fiowers mocked with their glad 
colours the desolation around. 

Edward turned mourafully homewards : the 
scene of destruction pressed heavily upon his 
spirits ; it was too nearly connected with what 
his Beatrice had suffered. He felt impatient to 
extend towards her that security and protection 
which it is man's to give to the woman he loves. 
The distance to Naples seemed immeasurable ; 
and again and again did he lament that he had 
erer been persuaded to leave her. The nejrt 
morning the dew lay like silver on the leaves, 
when he bade Alvarez and his daughter a 
kindly farewell. 

Minora gained by the visit — a marriage-por- 
tion, which made her lover's father as polite to 
the heiress as he had been cold to the beauty. 
He had negatived the features which his son 
had most eloquently pleaded ; but he had no-* 
thing to say against the pistoles. 

Edward had just turned out of the village. 
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and was preparing to take the road to the left, 
when his further progress was intercepted by 
two cavaliers, one of whom politely requested 
he would go to the right. He was so civilly 
arrested, that at first he was ansnspicious of the 
fact. He then did what people usually do in 
such cases — complied with what he could sot 
resist. 

One of the officers was tall and silent — the 
other short and communicative, and most par- 
ticularly polite in his mode of informalioD. 
From him Lorraine learnt that he was arrested 
on a charge of treason ; and his obliging com- 
panion finished with observing, " 1 hope they 
will not hang so handsome a cavalier as your 
Excellency. I would recommend letting you 
off with a few years' solitary imprisonment. 
May I ask if the Senhor considers himself 
lucky ? much depends on good fortune in such 
cases." 

With this encouraging remaHt, they stopped 
at the house of the Judge of the district. 
Edward, as soon as he entered, saw that his 
case was hopeless. The Judge was seated in a 
large arm-chair, by which stood a little black 
boy with a huge fan of white feathers : a flask 
and a silver goblet were on a table beside him. 
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both empty; and their proprietor vaa looking 
round with the bewildered air of one just 
awakened from sleep. The shorter officer ap- 
proached, and made some statements in a 
whisper. 

" There, there, yon have spoken ; and I 
have heard quite enough. Strange that peopi* 
should use so many more words than their 
intelligence needs ! Bring the prisoner!" 

Edward advanced. 

" Young man, what were you doing at Don 
Henriquez de loa Zoridos' yesterday evening?" 

With a very safe conscience Lorraine could 
reply " Nothing." 

" Nothing ! that's no answer — 'refuses to re- 
ply. Who did you expect to meet there ?" 

" Nobody." 

" That's no answer either ! What broaght 
you here?" 

" The beauty of the country — I am travelling 
for amusement." 

" Ah, one of those wandering gentlemen who 
think every conntry better than their own — 
the very people for mischief. You saw Donna 
Beatrice wben.yow were here before : where is 
she now?" 

" I can scarcely be supposed to control that 
lady's actions." 
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" I don't consider tb»t any answer either. 
Where is Boo Ueoriquez ?" 

" I do not know." 

" Yotmg gentleman, it ia a maxim of nine 
always to say as little as possible, which saves 
a great deal of trouhle. I hare asked you all 
the necessary questions. Aoswer them to-day 
with your tongue, or to>morrow with your 
head." 

" Neither, if you please," said Lorraine, firm- 
ly. " I am a British subject, and have in no 
way interfered with your government. I can- 
Dot reply to questions of which I am ignorant. 
I place myself under the protection of the Bri- 
turii Ambassador, and appeal to the Governor of 
the province." 

" A great deal of unnecessary trouble. I 
take you at your word. I am sending des- 
patches to our governor — you shall go too. I 
with you a pleasant journey." 

Again be said a few words to the shorter 
officer, and turned in his chair with the air of 
(me prepared for a luxurious nap. 

It was late in the afternoon when Lorraine 
arrived at the sea-port where tfae governor of 
the province resided. Bon Manuel was exactly 
the poetical idea of a Spaniard : something 
like a portrait of Vandyke's — a clear olive 
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complexi<Hi ; large dark eyes, rather melaiicholy 
in their expression ; coal-black hair and mus- 
taches ; a tall and noble figure ; and that stately 
courtesy, which seems to say, " I owe it to my- 
self to do no wrong." 

Lorraine immediately resolved on what indeed 
was his only plan of conduct. The sleepy yet 
shrewd Judge was the antipodes to confidence, 
but to Don Manuel he felt no hesitation in 
frankiy slating his actions and their motives, 
from his first arrival in Spain to the present 
time. The Governor heard him with the most 
kindly attention. 

" Truly, as e Spaniard and a gentleman, I 
can only say that at yonr age I should hare acted 
even as yourself. My official situation is here 
at vanance with my feelings. I cannot be blind 
to the advantages yonr detention may give to 
the pnrauit of Don Henriquez. If I set you at 
liberty, you are in a condition to materially for- 
ward his escape. I must not tmst yon at 
Naples. However, alt you will have to endure 
is a temporary restraint : it shall not be a very 
severe one." 

For about a fortnight he remained prisoner 
on parole in the Qoveroor's house. It would 
have been, tinder any other circumstances, a 
pleasant visit. One advantage was, that he 
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certainly derived from it much juater views on 
the state of Spain than he would ever have 
obtained from Don Henriquez. At length a 
vessel was to sail for England, and on board 
this the Governor informed him be was to 
embark. 

" I am sorry," said Don Manuel, " to place 
Bitch delay between you and Naples ; but I 
consider it indispensable. My only consola- 
tion is, that no lady's constancy is the worse 
for being tried." 

Edward thought he would as soon not have 
tried it. Nevertheless, for England he was 
forced to embark, and in England he arrived 
without incident or impediment. - 

We might sail round the world without an 
adventure now-a-days. Once in his native 
country, business obliged him to visit London; 
and at his banker's he found several letters 
from bis brother, all full of regret, affection, 
and despondency. The contents of the last two 
were such as to induce him to depart forthwith 
for Etheringhame Castle. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Memoiies of boyhood ! how cfovded and thronged >n thy 
imageB — how pleuant, hor painfhl I What hu become 
of the <!omp»nion» of onr studies, oor sports, of our 
rivalries and recondUations, of out sudden qoarrels and 
more steady fiiendships ? How remain the haonti at 
those early day* ? by what footsteps, and with what 
feelings are they trodden? The wood with its wild 
cherries — are the trees still there to tempt the adven> 
turoua climber? • • • y^g ^„ 

lives in the momeDt, and dreams, if ever dream come, of 
futurity, as of a vision of glorious enterprise and as- 
sured reward ?" — W. Jebdan. 

It was a broken but beautiful sky — one on 
which to look was to inaagine. The eye could 
scarcely dwell on the mingling light and dark- 
ness, the infinite vainety of shadows, that came 
down from heaven to cast their deeper semblance 
on earth, without conjuring up in the mind 
those analogies by which humanity loves to 
link itself with inanimate nature. There were 
those bright gleams which have so often been 
o2 
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likeaed unto hope' — those depths which have 
been so happily compared to futurity — those 
changes to vrhicb the heart says, " Such are 
mine own." The stars came out, few and scat- 
tered, and from the far parts of the sky. We 
hold not now the beUefof old: we know that 
in their mystic characters nought of our destiny 
is written. Philosophy has taught a lowly les- 
son to our pride ; and no longer do we single 
out some bright and lorely planet, and ask of it 
our fate ; till, from asking, we almost hope that 
Night will send on her winds some answer, 
whose words are from the mystic scroll of onr 
destiny. 

Foolishness of mortality ! to deem that the 
glOTions and the lofty star, which looked not 
on us who watch its beauty, should have 
been placed in that mighty firmament to shed 
its radiance on our birtb, and chronicle in its 
bright page our sin, our suffering, and our sor- 
row ! — and when hare not these three words 
told the story of onr life? And yet this linking 
that vain life to the lofty and the lovely, what . 
is it but one of the many signs of the spirit 
within us — that which day crushes, but kills 
not — that spirit which looks into space with 
the eyes of longing, which spurns the course it 
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treads, and says to earth, "Thou art my dwell- 
ing, but not my home?" 

Night is beautiful in itself, but still more 
beautiful in its associations : it is not linked, as 
day is, with our ca^a and our toils, the busi- 
ness and the littleness of life. The sunshine 
brings with it its action : we rise in the morn- 
ing, and our task is before us ; but uight comes, 
and with it rest. If we leave sleep, and ask 
not of dreams forgetfiilness, our waking is in 
solitude, and our employment is thought. Ima- 
gination has thrown her glory round the mid- 
night — the orbs of heaven, the silence, the 
shadows, are steeped in poetry. Even in the 
heart of a crowded city, where the moonlight 
fell but upon pavement and roof, the heart 
would be softened, and the mind elevated, 
amid the loneliness of night's deepest and 
stillest hours; — in the country the effect is 
still more impressive. We accustom ourselves 
to look upon the country as more pure, more 
free, more happy, than the town ; and it is 
trom the wood and the field, the hill and the 
valley, that poetry takes that imagery which 
so imperceptibly mingles with all our excited 
moods. 

The road, which wound rather round a- hill 
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than up it, was high and steep. On one side 
was a thick hedge, which shut out all from 
the horseman's view ; but the other was bonnd- 
ed by a paling. Beyond it lay the sweep of 
a park, whose green was touched as if with 
snow by the moonlight, which grew clearer and 
lighter every moment, as the thick clouds broke 
away. The silvery light, which at first only 
played on their ridges, gradually extended its 
dominioo, like Persuasion to Pity, softening 
the dark heart of Anger. The black masses 
melted into soft, white clouds, which went 
floating over air as if they rejoiced in their 
change. 

The park was dotted with trees, all single, 
and of an immense size; and the wind just 
stirred their leaves with a soft sound, like 
the falling of summer rain. There is some- 
thing melancholy in most natural sounds — 
the murmur of the sea — the dropping of water 
— the many voices of the wind, from that 
which only scatters a rose, to that which levels 
mast and flag with the wave ; but Nature has 
DO sound more melancholy than that rainy tone 
among the leaves : you listen, and then look, 
as if the shower were descending; but your 
extended hand catches not the drops, and the 
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bougii which is blown against yonr face leaves 
no trace of moisture behind. 

We live in an age of fact, not fiction ; — for 
every effect is assigned some simple and natural 
cause; — we dream no dreams of spiritual visit- 
ings; and omens are fast sinking into the dis- 
belief of oracles : else what a mystical language 
is that of the leaves ! No marvel that in the 
days of old, when Imagination walked the 
world as its own domain, every ancient trunk 
had 

" One fair spirit for its minister." 

The hamadryades have gone, like the golden 
fancies of which they were engendered — morn- 
ing dreams of a young world scarce awake, 
bat full of freshness and beauty. Yet often 
will the thought, or rather the fancy, come 
across me, that this wailing but most musical 
noise — heard in the dim evening, when every 
tree has a separate sound like a separate instru- 
ment, and every leaf a differing tone like the 
differing notes — is the piteous lament of some 
nymph pent within the gray and mossy trunk 
whence she may never more emerge in visible 
loveliness. 

Edward — for he was the rider — now turned 
from the road, and entered the park by a small 
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gate, which, however, opened on no actual 
road ; but he was familiar with every old tree 
and grassy kuoU within that wide dontaiD. 
Childhood, more than any other period, links 
its remembrance with inanimate objects, per- 
haps because its chief pleasures are derived 
from them. The hillock whose top was led 
witi) a flying step — the oak, to scale whose 
leafy fortress had in it something of that sense 
of danger and exertion in which even the earliest 
age delights — the broad sheet of water, whose 
smooth snrlace has been so often skimmed and 
broken by the round pebble, to whose impetne 
the young arm lent its utmost vigour — bow 
deeply are these tfaingB graven upon the me- 
mory ! The great reason why the pleasures of 
childhood are so much more feit ii\ their satis- 
faction, is, that they suffice unto themselves. 
The race is run without an eye to a prize ; — 
the oak is climbed without reference to aught 
that will reward the search; — the stone is 
flung upon the waters, but not in the hope 
that, ere many days, it will be found again. 
The simple exertion is its own exceeding great 
reward. Hope destroys pleasure^* and as life 

■ Tliii remark having been qaestioDed by one to whose 
judgment I exce^lngljr defer, may I be pennitted not to 
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darkens around us, the eye is in perpetual 
wearineBs, and the heart in continual fever, 
with gamg beyond the present into its results. 
Edward bad now entered a grass avenue, 
ov«r which the limes interlaced their yellow 
blossoms, pale in the moonlight, while their 
faiat odour filled the air. How many kindly 
and affectionate thoughts thronged Lorraine's 
memory, as he rode slowly onwards! Shut- 
ting oat the hot Bun in summer, and the cold 
wind in winter, and lying apart from any of 
the more direct roads that crossed the park, 
this avenue had been a very favourite resort 
with himself and his brother. The hours that 
in other days had been here passed away ! 

retract, bat to defend my anerdon ? Hope ii like comtsncy, 
tlie couDtry, or xjitiide — all of which owe their reputation 
to the pretty thingi that hare been laid about them. Hope 
ii bnt the poedoU name for that faverith renlemien whidt 
hnrriea over to-day for the take o( to-tnorrow. Who among 
ni pauses upon the actual nioment, to own, '''Now, even 
now, am I bappy ?" The wisMt of meo has said, that hope 
defBrred is sickneai to the heart : yet what hope haTS ve that 
U not deferred ? For my part, I beliere that there are tiro 
spirits vho preside over this feeling, and that hope, like lora, 
baa its Eros and Anteros. Its Eroa, that reposes on fancy, 
and crescea rather than lailculates ; while its Anteros Urea 
on expectation, and is dissatisfied with all that ig, in vague 
longings for what nuy be. 
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How many discourses of Algernon's freshened 
on his naemory ! — discourses on which bis rich 
but Rielancholy imagination wasted its strength. 
Then he recalled the affectionate interest with 
which Algernon ever entered into his plans — 
how he had encouraged him with prediction, 
and shared with him in hope. " And how 
little," thought Edward, bitterly and aadly, 
" bow little has sufficed to put discord and 
division between us ! A weary and evil expe- 
rience is that of life ! But I ought to blame 
myself — I was unkind and impatient. We 
shall be the better friends for the future." 
And he put spurs to his horse, in the eagerness 
of reconciliation. 

He were no true lover who could ride the 
greensward bymoonligbt without thinking of her 
" the gentle lady of his heart ;" and from think- 
ing how affectionately Algernon would listen to 
the history of his love, and Beatrice's infinite 
perfections, he very naturally soon thought of 
those perfections only. However, he was rooeed 
from this reverie by suddenly entering the drive 
which led direct to the house. Here was suffi- 
cient indication that he was not the only visitor 
expected that night. 

Lamp after lamp flashed through the thick 
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branches of the old chestnnt avenue, as the 
various caniageB' drove rapidly through the 
park. 

"^ I can scarcely imagine ' a gay scene,' as 
the Morning Post would call it, at the old 
castle. 'Oh Change, thy name is Woman !' 
Nothing but a ball could have called forth such 
roses and ringlets as I have seen glancing 
through every window," said Edward Lorraine. 

" A lignsl 10 hit iquire he flung, 

Who instant to his Htirrup gpruDg;" 

or, in less picturesque language, he beckoned 
to his groom, and asked him whether he had 
heard of anyjite at the inn. 

" My lady gives a fancy ball to-night," re- 
plied the man ; and in immediate confirmation^ 
a carriage rolled past somewhat heavily ; for it 
was large and loaded, and through its windows 
were Ken a turban, a straw hat, and a glare of 
mingled colours, which shewed the wearers had 
been- left to their owe devices. 

" I shall make my way to Algernon's study. - 
It will be quiet there, at all events ; and I can 
easily let him know of my arrival." 

So saying, or rather thinking, he followed 
the winding path which led through the little 
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dirabbery, every br&nch of which was loaded 
with hlosaom. The piuk May shook its fairy 
favours over him, the lilac covered him with a 
aweet and starry shower, and the red-rose leaves 
fell to the groood tike rain as he passed. "Hie 
sounds of music came upon the wind — first 
a soft indistinct murmur, then the notes more 
distinct, and Edwaid recognised a favourite 
waltz, though as yet the branches closing 
thickly overhead prevented bis seeing the cas- 
tle. Many sweet instruments were blended in 
that gay Italian air — and yet at this moment it 
displeased the listeuer. The windows gleamed 
with light through the boughs — a small open 
space gave to view the left wing of the build- 
ing — he could distinctly see the long range of 
illuminated apartments, figures moving to and 
fi-o, and the richly coloured fall of the draperies. 
The path widened, and Edward hastily cross- 
ed the lawn to the room which he sought. 
There was light within, but the shutters were 
closed. " I must enter by the pass^e dbor." 
This had been left unfastened, and in another 
moment Edward was in the study — but it had 
been fitted up as a supper-room. That " haunted 
chamber," vowed to the sad recollections of the 
loved and the departed — made sacred by the 
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tenderest memorieB of Borrow aad remone — a 
temple of the iau^nation — thus to be dese- 
crated by the very coarsest part of festivity — 
the solemn turned to the ludicrous I There 
the last and loveliest likeness of the passionate 
and the beautiful — the dead Francisca — hong 
directly abo¥e white soup and white wine, blano- 
mange and jelly. Tmly, sorrow hath no more 
aabstance than a sandwich. How curious it is, 
too, that the regrets which spriog from senti- 
ment grow absurd when the least out of keeping 
with circumstance I Affections are as passing 
as the worthless life they redeem; and the 
attempt to give them memory, when their ex- 
istence is no more, has often more of laughter 
in it than of tears, 

Edward remembered all the melancholy asso- 
ciations which had so long been connected with 
the room. Well, there were now the auppei^ 
tables spread ; and all the advantage of his 
quiet entrance was, that he was at first taken 
ibr tt thief, attracted by the charms of silver 
forks and spoons. Most of the servants were 
new, and Uiis slight circumstance was a veza- 
ticHt. In an old house we look for old servants. 
Edward thought the change roost have been a 
bitter as well as a sudden one, that had thus 
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diatnissed seiTicB..inad« grateful by long habit. 
However, one or two knew him personaUyfand 
with Botne difSculty he had a message sent to 
his brother — aa uDsuccessful one tboughf for 
the Earl was not to be foaod. " I daresay," 
said a domestic carelessly, as if the subject 
were of very inferior interest to some sweet- 
meats which were being arranged, — " I dare- 
say he is in the green room in the south turret; 
my lord is so odd, he would sooner sit poking 
by himself than" 

What species of enjoyment was to form the 
comparison, Edward did not wait to hear ; for, 
hastily taking up a lamp, he Slurried towards 
the south turret. He knew it well : as a boy, 
it bad been considered as his own domain. 
Perhaps something of a&ectiooate recollection 
might have instigated Algernon's choice; but 
Edward only thought of one passage in the 
last letter : " Daily I give up points very dear 
to me, because the pain of insisting is greater 
than the pain of refusing; and I speak nonr of 
mere bodily weakness." 

To reach the turret, it was necessary to cross 
a gallery filled with muBtcians and servants, 
looking eagerly down on the festivity below. 
It commanded a view of the whole hall ; and 
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Edward for a moment leant over tbe baluB- 
tvM- At first all was a bright and gay con- 
fusion — colours only seemed to strike the eye 
— gradually the figures stood out distinctly, and 
Lorraine could distinguish every face except 
the one which he especially wanted. Yet his 
eye involuntarily lingered on the scene ; for be 
had caught sight of the Countess, who was 
standing in the centre of a little group, whose 
looks told their language was flattery ; and she 
heraelf wore that bright excited air which the 
words of the flatterer, even more than those of 
the lover, can call up in woman's face. Every 
act a coquetry, every look a captivatton, she 
just realised one of the brilliant beauties of 
La Fronde, a Duchesse de Longueville, for 
whose sake Rochefoucauld made love, war, 
and epigrams, and to whom he addressed his 
celebrated lines, 

" Pour miriter «on ctenr, poor plaire a ses beaux yeas, 
J'u fait la guerre aux rois, je ranrois foite hux dieoz." 

She wore a dr«8s of azure blue velvet, with a 
deep border of gold ; her luxuriant hair was 
put back from her brow in a style which no 
face but the most perfect could have bome,^ 
and was then gathered in a form hke that of 
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an ancient helmet, evet^ plait glittering with 
diamonds: it was peculiar, bat it suited her. 
" What," thought Edward, " the poet says in 
praise of one beauty, I say in dispraise of 
another : 

' Her eya, like sans, the rB>b beholder itrike, 
Bat, like iIm lun, ihey lUne on ill aliks.' 

This is very well for indifference, but very 
bad for vanity. I trust (and the lover smiled 
in scomfulness at the very idea) my Beatrice 
will be more exclusive of her smile." And with 
this wish, which with him took the shape of 
conviction, Edward turned into the gallery 
which led to the turret. 

It was a narrow, gloomy passage, hung with 
very old tapestry. How strange did the fan- 
tastic and discoloured shapes appear by the 
dim light of the single lamp ! At first the 
sounds of music seemed like a connexion with 
the gay and the bright left behind — soon the 
tones became confused — and before Edward 
had threaded two-thirdB of the many turnings, 
the music was quite inaudible. 

One large room only remained to cross : it 
had in former days been a picture gallery, but 
DOW, being apart from the other suite of apart- 
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meets, it was never used. The fumitare was 
old and faded, and a few worthleie paintings 
mouldered oq the walU. Among them was 
one which, in Edward's estimation, deserved 
a better place. It was the portrait of himself 
and bis brother, taken years ago, when Alger- 
non was a fine handsome boy, of abont thirteen 
years of age, and Edward not quite three. The 
younger, a irank, bold, bright-eyed child, was 
mounted on a lai^ Newfoundland dog, whose 
impatience the elder brother was trying to ' 
soothe. This was another proof how little Al- 
gernon's affections or recollections were consi- 
dered by the Countess Adelaide. 

Lorraine was now at the foot of the winding 
staircase which led to the turret, and he could not 
but recall his brother's luxurious habits, as he 
ascended the steep and narrow steps. At last 
he entered the chamber, and his first look was 
caught by its comfortless and unfurnished aspect. 
There was a little table, on which stood a com- 
mon inkstand, some scattered papers, and a 
candle which had burnt down in the socket; 
but the room was illumined by the moonlight, 
which streamed in from the uncurtained win- 
dow. Lord Etheringhame was seated with his 
back to the door, && that bis visitor entered 
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nnobBerred. " My dear Algernon, how comes 
it that I find you here, and alone?" There 
was DO answer. With a vague feeling of alarm, 
rather than positive fear, Edward eprang to his 
brother. The lamp fell full upon his face — 
there was no mistaking its awful likeness. The 
features were drawn frightfully aside, and the 
open eyes looked out with that stony stare 
which says light has forsaken them for ever. 
Edward caught his hands, but they were deatbi- 
cold. Algernon bad been dead some houra. 
" God of heaven t my brother dead — and our 
parting was in anger !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" And Inpoliet of de«p«r dMNi^ 

" This cell hath taught me many ■ Mddan tUiig | 
I have beconiB acquainted vith my aoal 
Through midnight dlence, Mid through loiulj dayi 
Silsnt aa midnight. I have found Iherrin 
A well of vaten, nndiiturbed and deep, 
Of iuitanance, rtfreahment, and iqMMa." 

" Snpported by the very power of torrvw. 
And Faith that comes a (oleDui comforUc, 
Even hand in band vith death." 

Wit Mir. 

" Dearest Lady Mandbtille, 
" If yon hare notalready f6rgotten my wilful, 
wayward, and ungrateful conduct, I am peraoad- 
ed it will be foi^ven when I tell you, that I 
have suffered much both in mind and in body, 
and am now at home — but ill, very ill, and pining 
to see you, my kind, my almost only friend. The 
fatigue of writing is great, and I will enter into 
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no details ; but only tell you, that I have escaped 
from my convent, in company with, and by 
the assistance of, Beatrice de los Zoridos. She 
IB with me now in England, Every event that 
has taken place you can learn from others — 
my feelings only from myself; and if I speak 
boldly on a subject which even now brings the 
blood to my cheek, it is because you, and yoa 
only, know my secret, and because I would 
implore you to keep silence as sacredly as you 
would a trust from the dead — it will soon be 
onef The melancholy wind is sweeping through 
the old trees of oar garden — I coaid fancy it 
filled with spirit tones, which call me away. 
This is very fanciful ; but what has my whole 
life been but a vain false fancy? I tremble to 
recall the past — ^the gifts I have misused — the 
good things that have found me thankless^ — the 
obstinate will that has rejected content, nnless 
that content were after its own fashion. 

" Death sends Truth before as its messenger. 
In the loneliness of my sleepless midnight— la- 
the feverish restlessness of days which lacked 
strength' for pleasant and useful employraeot— 
how have I. been forced on self-examination! and 
how have my owa thoughts witnessed against 
aie I life — 'the sacced and the beautiful — bow 
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utterly have I w«Bted ! for how much discoD> 
tent and ingratitude am I respoasible ! I hare 
been self-indulged from my childheod upwards 
— I have fretted with imaginary sorrows, and 
desired imaginary happiness :. and when my 
heart beat with the feelings of womanhood, it 
set up a divinity, and its woiship was idola- 
trous ! 

" Sinful it was to lore, as I loved Edward 
Lorraine; and truly it baa had its reward. I 
loved him selfishly, engrossingly, to the excln- 
aioa of the hopes of Heaven, and the affectioiu 
of earth, I knelt with the semblance of prayer, 
but an earthly image was the idol : I prayed but 
for him. I cared for no amusement — I grew 
di^usted with all occupation — I loved none else 
around me. I slept, and be was in my dreams-* 
I awoke, and he was my very first thought. 
Too soon, and yet too iate, I learnt to what a 
frail and foolish vision I bad yielded. A storm 
of terrible passions swept over me. t loathed, 
I bated my nearest friends. My abame amount- 
ed to madness : fear alone kept me from sai- 
cide. I repulsed the love that was yet mine — 
I disdained the many blessings that my lot still 
possessed — I forgot my religion, and outraged 
my God, by kneeling at a shrine which was not 
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sacred to me, and taking vows ia a faith I held 
to be false. 

" A binitt-ferer kept me to tny bed for Bome 
weeks : I hope and pray that its influence was 
Dpoa me before. My hand trembles so that I 
can scarcely write. 

" Beatrice came to the convent ; our inter- 
course was permitted ; and she was kind, gentief 
affectionate, to me, as if she had been my 
sister. I cannot tell you how loving her sof- 
tened my heart. At length I heard her his- 
tory. She told me of trials and hardships that 
put my complainings to shame ; and then I 
learnt that she was the beloved and betrothed 
of Edward Lorraine. I looked in her beautiful 
face, and then, strange as it may seem to say, 
hope, for the first time, wholly abandoned 
me. My love had been so dreaming, that my 
imagination, even in the convent, was always 
shaping out some improbable reunion. 

"I was ill again. Beatrice watched me, 
soothed me, read to me from the little English 
Bible which she said had ever been, in her try- 
ing and lonely life, a friend and a support. 
Alas ! my heart died within me to think what 
account I should render of the talent committed 
to my charge. I felt utterly lost and cast 
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away. I pr&yed as one withoat hope — one 
who feels b» sin is too great to be forg;iTGii. 
Bat Qod tempers justice with mercy — a new 
life rose np within me. I said, even at the 
eleventh hour there is hope : I said, surely the 
Saviour of the world is mine also. I thought 
upon the grave to which I was hantening, and 
it seemed to me peaceful as the bed of a 
child — 'There the wicked cease from troubling, 
and there the weary areat rest.' I repented me 
of my worldly delusions, and strove to fix .my 
thoughts above. Had I earlier made religion 
the guide of my way, I might even now be ful- 
filling the duties I have neglected, and looking 
forward in patience and faith. But it is too 
late ; the last of my house, I am perishing 
aa a leaf to which spring has denied her life. 
I have longed to die at home — to hear once 
more the words of prayer in my native tongue— 
and wonderfully has my wish been granted, 
when expectation there was none! I shall 
sleep in the green churchyard -where I first 
learnt that death was in this world; — the 
soil will be familiar, and the air that of my 
home. 

" I am' one-aod-twenty to-morrow. Would> 

O God ! that my years had been so spent as to 

p2 
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have been a worthier offering ! But thy few is 
the beginning of wisdom ; and in that Tear is 
my truBt, that a broken and a contrite spirit 
thou wilt not despise. 

" Will you not, my dear and kind friend, 
come and see me? I shall be so happy, if I 
can once tell you, that, though the orphan for 
a moment forgot your kindness, its memory 
was not effaced. I have thought of you, and 
prayed for you. You will come, dear Lady 
Mandeville. I want you to know Beatrice. 
You will love her, and your kindness may 
benefit her. She will be more grateful than I 
hare been. Will you not come to-morrow ? 
" Your affectionate 

"Emily ABUNOEt." 

It was a curious coincidence, that this letter 
was put into Lady Mandeville's hand while she 
was making some arrangements for their Italian 
journey, and was in momentary expectation of 
her hoBband's arrival. How often did the tears 
fill her eyes as she read its contents ! " Poor 
dear Emily ! — but she cannot, must not, be so 
ill KB she fancies. ' Will you not come to-mor- 
row V Does she think I could hesitate ? " 

Hastily turning from the untasted breakfast. 
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she rang for the carriage ; " Iiet them be as 
quick as poBsible." Never had she been so 
impatient : three times was the hell rung to 
know if it were ready. Luckily, she recollected 
that she must leave some reason for her ab- 
sence, as Lord MandeviUe was expected every 
moment. She scarcely liked to trust a message 
with the servants — a note would be more sa- 
tisfiictory. So down she sat, and wrote : — 

" Dear Henry, 

" I am sure you will rejoice to learn 
that Emily is even now at Arundel House. I 
know nothing of the whys and wherefores : but 
she is 80 anxiooe to see me, that I hare gone 
thither at once. Do you follow me. 

" Yours, 

" Ellen." 

Rejoicing at Emily's arrival — a very natural 
catiosity to hear how it had happened ' — an 
anxiety she was unwilling to allow even to her^^ 
self about her health, occupied Lady Mande- 
ville fully during her drive. The bright sun, 
the sweet free air, brought their own joyous- 
ness with them ; all nature seemed too glad for 
sorrow. Lady Mandeville took the sunahing 
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fof an omen ; and she sprang ih»n the carriage 
with a step to which her hopes gave their own 
ligfatoesB, and in a moment more was in the 
room where Beatrice was watching her young 
companion. 

The feverish Sush with which the pleasure of 
seeing Lady Mandeville had crimsoned Emily's 
face, soon passed, and she sank back exhausted ; 
while the slight attention she could bestow was 
again rivetted on the little watch. Lady Mande- 
Tille's eyes kept filling with tears as she gazed 
upon her : she was altered beyond any thiog she 
had even feared. Her position, too, gave the 
full effect of contrast. She was seated in a 
low old-fashioned arm-chair, directly below a 
portrait of herself, that had been taken just 
before her first visit to London. It had been 
painted after a fancy of her uncle's; and she 
was seated in the same old arm-chair, and near- 
ly in the same attitude as now: hut there the 
likeness ended. In the picture, health colonred 
the loveliness of youth : 

The IsQghing maotli 
Was like a red rose opening; to the sontli. 

A volume of fairy tales had fallen from her 
band; but her bead was evidently still filled 
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with their ftnciful creations, for the bright eyes 
were raised as tf following itt the air some rain- 
bow-touched creation of their own. A profu- 
sion of glossy curis, auburn clashed with gold, 
seemed dancing over her face and neck ; and 
whosoever had looked on that countenance, and 
■ought to read in it an augury of its future, 
would have said, in the beautiful words of 
Scripture, " thy ways shall be ways of plea- 
santness, and all thy paths peace." 

Beneath sat the original, her pale lips apart, 
as if to draw the heavy breath were a task of 
weariness. The outline of the features had ut- 
terly lost its roundness, and would hare been 
harsh but. for its exceeding delicacy. The 
dull white of the skin was only relieved by the 
blue veins, which, singularly azure and trans- 
parent, seemed unnaturally conspicuous. The 
eyes were strangely. large and bright, and much 
lighter than those in the picture. 

But what struck Lady Maadeville the most, 
was the extreme youthfulness of Emily's ap- 
pearance : she looked only like a sick child. 
With the restlessness so common to invalids, 
which fancies that any change innst be relief, 
she had pushed away her cap, till, in the many 
alterations of position, it had entirely fallen 
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back, and shewed lier bead, from which the 
ringlets had all been so lately shorn : the hair 
bad, however, grown rapidly, and it lay in the 
short, thick, waving curls of early childhood. 

With the hope of relieving her oppression, 
the windows bad all been thrown up. As if a 
audden thought struck her, Emily rose, and, 
with Beatrice's aid, walked to the one which 
opened by some garden steps. " So much (ot 
auguries," said Emily, pointing td a young 
geraninm, which was growing in vigour be- 
low. " The day before I left home, I pliOited 
that slip, and, in idea, linked my futurity with 
the slight shrub, saying, If it flourishes, so 
shall I — if it dies, I shall die too. See how 
luxuriantly it blooms !" 

Neither of her friends spoke : the words of 
encouragement, of its being a good omen, died 
on Lady Mandeville's lips ; and Beatrice led 
her back to the chair, finding no voice to urge 
the quiet she recommended by signs. 

" It is twelve o'clock!" exclaimed Emily; 
and at the same moment the church-clock 
struck. The wind, which was setting towards 
the house, brought the hours slowly and dis- 
tinctly. She counted them as they struck; 
and then, breathless with mingled weakness and 
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eagerness, unfolded the scroll she had written 
the night before. *' I see your father and Mr. 
Morton in the garden ; just call tbem in, Bea- 
trice. I am of age now — I want them to wit- 
ness my signature." 

They came in, and, almost without aBBiBt- 
ance, Emily wrote her name : the fine clear 
characters were singularly steady. ■ '* It is 
needless for you to read this paper. I believe 
all that is necessary is for you to witness my 
signature." The two gentlemen subscribed it> 
and Emily took and refolded the paper ; but 
her hand now trembled violently. " I consign 
it to your care, Mr. Morton," said she, in a 
voice almost inaudible. 

As she naa giving the packet, suddenly her 
whole frame seemed convulsed with violeiU 
agitation. A bright crimson flooded her face and ' 
neck, nay even her hand, from which, as she 
eagerly extended it, the scroll fell on the table. 
" My God! it is bis step !" The door opened, 
and in came Lord Mandeville and Edward Lor- 
raine. The latter caught sight of Beatrice; 
and, with an exclamation of wonder, advanced 
towards ber. Emily made an effort to rise, 
but reeled, and fell with her head on Beatrice's 
shoulder. The unconscious Edward hastily 
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supported her. She raised herself for a mo- 
ijieat-~gave one et^er look towards him — a 
frightful convulsion passed orer her features; 
it was very transitory — for before Beatrice, 
who sprang from her side to reach some essence 
ftom the table, bad returned with it, her face 
was set in the fixed calm and the pale huea 
of death. 
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THE LAST CHAPTER. 

" O, Jupiter ! Imw weary are my spirits I" 

Shake g?EAU> 

The winding-up of a novel is like winding up 
a skain of silk, or CEtsting up a sum — all the 
ends must be made neat, all the numbere ac- 
counted for, at last. Luckily, in the closing 
chapter a little explanation goes a great way ; 
and a character, like a rule of morality, may 
be dismissed in a sentence. 

Cecil Spenser married his cousin, Helen Mor- 
laod : it was very satisfactory to find somebody 
who looked up to him entirely. He repaired 
the beautiful old abbey, which his father had 
allowed to go to ruin — built a library and a pic- 
ture-gallery — threw opea his preseires — refused 
to stand for the county — and if not happy, 
believed he was, and in such a case belief is as 
good as reality. He practised what Lord Man- 
deville theorised, who, in despite of his con- 

VOL. Ill, Q 
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victioDS of the excellence and happiness of 

those who are 

" Home dw«Iler> on tbeir Eiilier*! land," 

accepted a foreign embassy to one of the most 
brilliant of the European courts, but where 
Lady Mandeville was the most brilliant and 
the most beautiful. 

There is a very acute remark of Crowe's, 
which says, " the English rather desire to ex- 
tract a moral than a truth from experience." I 
must own they do dearly delight in a judgment; 
and sorry am I that I cannot gratify this laud- 
able propensity by specifying some peculiar 
evil incurred by Mr. Delawarr's ambition, or 
Lady Etheringhame's vanity. 

Adelaide neither lost her life by eating ice 
when warm with dancing, nor her features by 
the small-pox, the usual destiny of vain creatures 
in the days of moral essays: she went on, like 
Lady Macbeth, 

" Far I can tmile, and murder whUe I imile," 

till the rose and the ringlet became alike arti> 
ficial; and she was left to that " winter of 
discontent," which shared its reproaches be- 
tween the maid who could no longer make. 
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and the mirror that could do longer reflect, a 
beauty- 
Mr. Delawarr's life was spent in debates and 
dinners. Once, for a few weeks, he was in 
the opposition — caught cold, and decided that 
such a position was equally bad for his own 
and his country's constitution — resumed, and 
never after resigned his post under govern- 
ment. He died the first and last Earl of 
Delawarr. 

Mis. Francis Boyne Sillery played cards 
to an interminable old age; and her youthful 
husband died, five years after their marriage, 
of the jaundice. There were some on dits afloat 
respecting a third martit^e with a " certain 
young writer," whose hymns had converted 
every old lady in Bath ; but it never took place. 
. The respectable family of the Uiggs's got on 
amazingly welt in tb® world : the sons, as their 
mother was wont exultingly to state, were 
quite gentlemen, and spent a power of money 
OQ. their clothes. The Countess, as in their 
own circle she was invariably called, used always 
to choose for her favourite topics the uncer- 
tainty of worldly distinctions — the horrors of a 
revolution — and the melancholy situation of a 
nobleman in a foreign land, where he was forced 
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to abandDD hit, natural sphere, and had only his 
own coDBciousness of high birth to sustain him. 
Signor Giulio rose marvellously in Mr. Higgs's 
esteem ; Tor, to his wife's dismay and his fiithei- 
in-law's delight, he set up a manufactory of 
macaroni, which answered so well, that Mr. 
Hig^ used to ruh his hands with great glee, 
and be very grateful to Frovideuce, who had 
made even a foreigner turn out so well ; taking, 
however, to himself a due share of credit for 
the benefit his advice had been, as welt as for 
the credit obtained by an aliiance with such a 
'sponsible family as that of the Higgs's. ** I 
never gave him no credit for nothing because 
of his mustachers — but; Lord! be knows a 
good ha'penny from a bad 'un as well as me." 
We regret to state that Miss Carry went on 
to forty-five, falling, and being crossed in love. 
By the by, as she never got married, a fine 
moral lesson might be drawn from her fate, 
toDching the inexpediency of too many attach* 
ments. At last she took to a blonde cap with 
roses, and a fiaxen wig ; became suddenly faith- 
ful to her first love, or rather to his memoiy; 
and retired with her blighted affections into 
the country — that is to say, she took a small 
cottage at Islington ; a sickly-looking paasion- 
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flower was traineil over the froat; a weeping- 
willow, whose leaves were like " angel visits" 
in one respect at least, for " they were few and 
Ear between," grew by the pump ; and over the 
parlour mantel-piece was hung the profile of 
the long-forgotten but now ever-to-be-remem- 
bered Benjamin Stubbs. And there dwelt Miss 
Carry Constantia Higgs, with her sorrow*, her 
canary, and her cat. 

Mrs. Smiibfioo's laorel and olive branches 
mnUiplied equally ; to her last child she stood 
godmother, having gone the round of her friends 
with that honour, till none were left for the 
youngeBt. Her last work she published on her 
own account, not being able to find a book- 
seller ; and stiU the pleasure of her life consists 
in collecting round her a little genteel and 
literary society. 

A change came o'er the spirit of Don Hen- 
riquez' dream ; from political he turned scien- 
tific ; and his superabundant activity found 
ample employment in deciphering the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. His pursuit soon became 
a mania ; and one fine morning he eet off for 
the p)rramids. From them be duly despatched 
an account of his discoveries to the various 
learned bodies that have a council and a char- 
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ter throughout Europe. - There was one agree- 
able piece of self-deception attending it — he 
called the splendid allowance which Beatrice 
was made the medium of offering him, a fine 
proof of the Hon. Mr. Lorraine's devotion to 
the interests of science. It is an excellent plan 
to generalise individual gratitude — it makes an 
obligation sit so very lightly. 

Beatrice was still as much an orphan as amid 
the lonely woods of Andalusia j but now she 
needed not the care nor the support of her 
kindred. One heart kept over her the deep and 
eternal watch of love ; and perhaps her own 
attachment to her husband was more passionate 
and entire, that earth held not another tie to 
claim one thought. The world said that the beau- 
tiful Spaniard was cold as she was beautiful — 
too reserved and too proud for attraction. True 
it was that early habits of silence and reserve, 
and the timidity born of long solitude, toge- 
ther with a high and ideal creed of the sa- 
credness of affection, made Beatrice shrink 
away from the many, to concentrate her whole 
existence upon the oae. Edward could scarcely 
lore her the less, because for bim only her eye 
brightened, and faer cheek flushed into crimson 
— that for him only her smile softened into 
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